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The Week. 


Two criticisms will probably be di- 
rected against the currency bill which 
Senator Aldrich has prepared: one, that 
it is an “emergency currency bill” 
rather than a comprehensive measure 
of reform; the other, that it adopts a 
highly questionable principle in accept- 
ing State, municipal, and’ railway se- 
curities as a basis for this currency. The 
plan provides for emergency bank cir- 
culation not to exceed $250,000,000; se- 
cured, not by United States bonds, but 
by the collateral authorized for savings 
" bank investments by the New York and 
Massachusetts laws; taxed at 6 per cent. 
to ensure its retirement when the emer- 
gency is past; and limited by the veto 
power of certain designated Treasury of- 
ficials. The authorization of miscella- 
neous collateral is not a new idea; it has 
already been applied in the matter of 
collateral against public deposits. In 
the case of banknote issues, however, it 
would mark a distinctly vicious ten- 
dency. Banknote issues must be regu- 
lated on one of two principles—automat- 
ic expansion or contraction in response 








to the needs of a season’s trade, or arti- 
ficial limitation by requirement of a col- 
lateral security whose total amount is 
known and whose soundness is recog- 


nized by every citizen. To neither of 
these theories does the Aldrich plan 
conform. Automatic contraction gets no 
encouragement at all, except from the 6 
per cent. tax upon the notes, and con- 
ceivably banks might not wait for the 
real emergency to apply for the extra 
circulation, but might use their new 
powers to help along such Wall Street 
inflation schemes as those of 1905 and 
1906. As for arbitrary limitation, the 
note-issues would be restricted, short of 
the quarter-of-a-billion maximum, only 
by the extravagance of cities and rail- 
way companies in their recourse to the 
money market. 





Rear-Admiral Brownson’s letter of 
resignation is dignified, admirably 
phrased, and strong in its presentation 
of his case. With his attitude in regard 
to the command of hospital ships, we do 
not agree; in this matter, the President 
seems to us in the right. We have also 
had occasion to regret Rear-Admiral 
Brownson’s zealous advocacy of a huge 
fleet, and his stanch support of the bu- 
reau system, which is, we hope, now in 
a fair way to be abolished. But against 
his treatment by the President, we can- 
not protest too strongly. Mr. Roosevelt 
has often enough preached to the coun- 
try about its duty to the veterans. Well, 





here is a man who fought through two 
wars with honor to himself and his coun- 
try, and who, until he dared to disagree 
with Mr. Roosevelt, held the most in- 
fluential post in the navy. But all this 
is forgotten in the President's anger at 
Brownson’s refusal to continue to serve 
after he had lost the President’s confi- 
dence, and this veteran naval officer is 
reviled in precisely the same intemper- 
ate terms as were the colored troops 
whom Mr. Roosevelt suspected of “shoot- 
ing up” Brownsville. 





The Supreme Court has cut up by the 
roots one of President Roosevelt’s pet 
laws. The Constitutionality of a Fed- 
eral employers’ liability act was grave- 
ly questioned when the measure was un- 
der debate. As soon as it was passed 
and put into effect, it was contested in 
the lower Federal courts. On appeal, 
the Supreme Court, though by a divided 
vote, pronounces it beyond the powers of 
Congress, and so void. Thus ends one 
more attempt to draw out of the inter- 
state commerce clause whatever may oc- 
cur to any President as desirable. What 
the court has now done is once more to 
deny that the power of Congress extends 
to “every conceivable subject, however 
inherently local,” and to affirm again 
that there is an “authority of the States” 
which Congress cannot obliterate. The 
President has been jauntily secure about 
this particular law, his only complaint 
being that it was not sufficiently “thor- 
oughgoing.” In his last message he de- 
clared that it “should be” extended. But 
now its fundamental principle has been 
destroyed by the Supreme Court. 





A splendid display of loyalty to the 
President, Secretary Taft’s address in 
Boston last week surely was. Though the 
Secretary has not been long enough back 
from the Philippines to get fully in 
touch with public opinion, he plainly 
has discovered that thousands of the 
President’s former admirers and un- 
thinking supporters are now covering 
him with reproaches. But Mr. Taft, in 
identifying himself with Mr. Roosevelt, 
steps forward to take his share of the 
obloquy. What the Secretary had to say 
about the genesis of our recent panic and 
continuing business depression seems to 
us in general entirely sound. He repeat- 
ed the familiar arguments about infla- 
tion, top-heavy speculation, and reckless 
strain upon capital and credit. But 
Secretary Taft ought to understand 
that there is a sharp difference 
between the economic and the politi- 
cal explanation and effects of the 
panic. After you have proved to 
demonstration that bad financiering 
caused financial disaster, the fact re- 





mains that widespread rinancial dis- 
aster will be laid to the charge of 
the President in office and the party in 
power. There is a brutal side to poli- 
tics, as Mr. Taft’s party illustrated in 
the case of President Cleveland in 1893- 
95, and it is simply the same kind of 
political brutality from which President 
Roosevelt and the Republican party 
are now suffering, and will suffer. The 
times are bad; hence the imbecile par- 
ty in office must be turned out. That 
was the invincible syllogism which the 
Republicans employed in 1893, and 
they cannot dodge its application to-day. 
Now, this consideration evidently 
haunts the whole of Secretary Taft’s 
speech. He put the policy of tae Presi- 
dent in as engaging a light as possible. 
It was the policy of simple honesty and 
legality; a brave fight against giant cor- 
porations, and so on. Yes, but it was 
primarily a political policy. Political 
success was Mr. Roosevelt’s great aim; 
indeed, it was essential to his method. 
But panic and depression have made 
that success highly doubtful. There may 
be a recovery of it; but at present it is 
admitted in Washington that the Presi- 
dent’s course is completely blocked. Con- 
gress will not assent to a single item of 
his distinctive programme. Thus a halt 
has necessarily been called in the pol- 
icy which was never anything if it was 
not politically triumphant. But Mr. Taft 
stakes his fortunes upon it. He still 
sees in it what De Quincey called a 
“dower of golden hopes.” At present, 
however, it must be confessed that it is 
a crushing burden for any candidate to 
carry. 





Twice since the passing of the “Vir- 
ginia dynasty” has a President of the 
United States undertaken to name his 
successor. Singularly enough, the prin- 
cipal in the second attempt has been a 
thoughtful critic of the first. Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote in his Life of Benton: 


The Jacksonian Democracy was already 
completely ruled by a machine, of which 
the most important cogs were the countless 
officeholders, whom the spoils system had 
already converted into a band of political 
mercenaries. Besides this, such an 
organization requires . .. to have as its 
leader and figure-head a man who really 
has a great hold on the people at large, and 
who yet can be managed by such politi- 
cians as possess the requisite adroit- 
ness. Jackson liked Van Buren be- 
cause the latter had served him both per- 
sonally and politically—indeed, Jackson was 
incapable of distinguishing between a po- 
litical and a personal wervice. . . . [The 
members of the kitchen cabinet] used his 
name and enormous influence with the 
masses, coupled with their own mastery 
of machine methods, to bring about the 
New Yorker’s nomination. 
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Who could have believed that these 
lines would one day apply with hardly 
more than a change of names to the 
ardent civil service reformer who pen- 
ned them in 1886? If the Federal office- 
holders were “countless” then, what is 
to be said of their number to-day, when, 
despite the extensions of civil service 
rules, nearly 150,000 still remain outside 
the classified service? Washington gos- 
sip concerns itself just now with the 
prospect of having the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, an official of the de- 
partment charged with the destinies of 
50,000 fourth-class postmasters, conduct 
the Taft campaign without giving up 
is post. To all appearances, Federal 
patronage is everywhere to be employed 
for the securing of Taft delegates. 





The proposal to establish a commis- 
sion to investigate and recommend 
changes in the tariff is backed this year 
by so loyal a Republican as Senator 
Beveridge. That it stands no chance at 
all of adoption is not due to any fear 
that such a commission would be dom- 
inated by free-traders, or that a really 
low tariff would result from its delibera- 
tions, but to the doctrine that to touch 
the tariff law at all would be to unsettle 
its structure so completely that it would 
be liable to topp!e over at any blow. For 
many years this has been good tariff 
logic, but it was seldom until this year 
that any one thought of applying it to 
other departments of legislation. The 
following extract from the correspon- 
dence of an important Republican paper 
is typical of what has been said since 
Congress convened this year about the 
revision of the reform legislation of 
1905 and 1906, the rate law, the pure 
food law, the meat inspection law, and 
the like: 

Now that these enactments are on the 
statute books, and are in the main approv- 
ed by the people, the legislators are not 
disposed to disturb them. The year just 
passed has unquestionably shown some de- 
fects in the laws in question, but the leg- 
islative leaders say that if an effort is 
made to correct the small defects the way 
might be opened for a general assault on 
the legislation, and so they are inclined to 
let the laws stand as they are. 


Everybody agrees that, other things be- 
ing equal, the less our laws are tinkered 
with the better. We are dealing now, 
however, with changes which, after such 
a trial as alone can demonstrate the 
qualities of any statute, commend them- 
Selves to the same wisdom that con- 
ceived the original laws. To refuse to 
amend amounts to a denial of the right 
to atone for a mistake or recognize a 
changed condition. The conception of 
these complete and self-sufficing stat- 
utes appears doubly strange when we 
contrast it with the traditional methods 
of our law-making. It is rare indeed te 
find all the law relating to a given sub- 





ject in one place. As a rule, there is a 
nucleus somewhere, possibly far back 
in our national history, but to this are 
added amendments after amendments. 
Many of the methods of our lawmakers 
are to be condemned; but there has been 
a rough-and-ready flexibility about their 
work. The proposal to change all this, 
to draw the line at “reforming the re- 
forms,” is, to use a homely illustration, 
like trying to replace one of the loose- 
leaf railway guides by a duodecimo li- 
brary edition of the time-tables, bound 
in morocco to last a generation. 





Ambassador Aoki’s declarations in San 
Francisco would seem to have omitted 
nothing that candor or fairness could 
demand. Japan's representative spoke 
almost wholly as a man and not as a 
diplomat; in response to a pertinent 
question he admitted that the Japanese 
people are probably resentful of the Pa- 
cific Coast’s treatment of the Mikado’s 
subjects, but drew an emphatic distinc- 
tion between the attitude of the Jap- 
anese people and that of their govern- 
ment. He further asserted that the gov- 
ernment was for peace, not on exagger- 
ated grounds of amity, but because it was 
for the interest of Japan to keep the 
peace. Yet war the Mikado is bent upon, 
and war we are going to have, if the 
Petite République and other Paris pa- 
pers know anything about it. It does 
not matter that the same French press 
is replete with accounts of Japan’s mar- 
vellous activity in Korea and Manchuria, 
where, on the face of things, her inter- 
ests should be enough to keep her from 
seeking foreign adventure elsewhere for 
years tocome. If Japanese coolies come 
to Vancouver, they are formidable com- 
petitors. If they return to Japan, for 
reasons seemingly obvious to Vancou- 
verites, it is because they are veterans, 
and the Mikado has recalled them with 
dire intent. Some day, educated Jap- 
anese will be reading interpretative 
books on “The Soul of the West,” ex- 
plaining why Americans refuse to be- 
lieve the solemn assurances of the Em- 
peror, foreign minister, Parliament, and 
diplomats of another nation, but do be- 
lieve in patent medicines and Christian 
Science. 





The announcement that the Marine 
Corps is recruited to its maximum 
strength, 8,700 men, and can accept no 
further applicants, is in startling con- 
trast to the army, which was 20,178 
short of its maximum on October 15, 
and is probably worse off to-day. The 
reason given for the success of the 
marines is the industrial depression; but 
this ought similarly to have affected 
the army. The causes, in our opinion, 
are deeper. In the first place, enlist- 
ment with the marines means an oppor- 
tunity to see something of the world; 
and the navy is at present far better 





advertised than the army. Again, the 
discipline of the marines is much better 
than that of the army, which is torn 
by internal dissensions, and by dissat- 
isfaction with the pay, and which has 
had many incompetent officers foisted 
upon it by the reorganization of 1901. 
The army is in politics; the marines are 
fortunately out of it. Whatever the lat- 
ter’s grievances, they are not publicly 
aired, officers are held to high standards 
of efficiency, and the corps makes a far 
better appearance whenever the two ser- 
vices are brought together, as in Cuba. 
In the marines there is a spirit which 
makes for soldierliness; in the army 
there is an indefinable something which 
is breeding unhappiness and discontent. 





Europe is now temporarily frighten- 
ing herself again with the “American 
Peril,” or the “American Invasion.” Not 
since Count Goluchowski unfolded its 
scaly horrors has that particular dragon 
received so much attention as during 
the past few weeks. At Paris an entire 
meeting of the Federation of Manufac- 
turers and Merchants, which has a mem- 
bership of some 4,000, was given up to 
a discussion of the crisis in America 
and its probable effects on Europe. Fi- 
nancial effects were, of course, primar- 
ily meant, but there was also an under- 
current of apprehension lest the depres- 
sion in the United States should lead, as 
in 1893-95, to the “dumping” of a vast 
amount of American manufactures upon 
the defenceless shores of France. As a 
matter of fact, this has already begun, 
if we may credit trade reports. Both to 
maintain prices at home, and to make 
up for a slackened domestic demand, 
our protected manufacturers will be 
tempted to sell more goods abroad 
cheaper than ever before. Meanwhile, a 
good example of what American enter- 
prise can do when it sets about it, is 
furnished by a series of articles in the 
Westminster Gazette describing how our 
beef exporters are gradually monopoliz- 
ing the meat trade of England. Though 
present prices ought to give the Eng- 
lish farmer a fair profit on cattle, there 
is a steady decline in the amount of 
English meat upon the market. Singu- 
larly enough, our dull cousins across the 
water ascribe our success in this matter 
to skill and organization, and wholly 
forget the tariff, from which all bless- 
ings flow—except when they don’t. 





Teo the majority of the German people 
the outcome of the second Harden trial 
will be almost a literal realization of 
justice as practised in the legendary 
kingdom where the verdict of guilty is 
follcwed by the dismissal of the accused 
and the imprisonment of the plaintiff. 
The sentencing of Maximilian Harden 
to four months’ confinement in jail for 
criminal libel, after a lower court had 
decided in his favor on the same issues, 
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will be taken by the world at large to 
mean that “high” influence was brought 
into play to minimize the impression 
of grave conditions in the German court 
and exalted military, circles, produced 
by the writings in Harden’s Zukunft. 
We do not mean to assert that pressure 
was brought to bear directly on the 
court: the administration of justice by 
the German tribunals has been genera!- 
ly regarded as above reproach. The tes- 
timony seems to have weighed against 
Harden. But when it is remembered 
that the testimony which counted against 
him was obtained by a startling revers- 
al in the position taken by witnesses in 
the previous trial, the suspicion rises 
that in this direction pressure from on 
high had been exercised. An editor’s 
going to jail is not a rare thing in Ger- 
many, and the editor of the Zukunft has 
every reason to believe that, in spite of 
his conviction, the effect of his revela- 
tions on the political and personal mor- 
ality of a certain portion of the ruling 
classes will be a salutary one, while the 
bulk of the peop!e will, we think, look 
upon him as a scapegoat rather than as 
an offender. 





Italy has scarcely begun to settle 
down to the Nasi case when another po- 
litical scandal involving maladministra- 
tion and embezzlement comes to the 
front. The commission appo‘nted to in- 
vestigate the expenditure of the funds 
raised for the relief of the Calabrian 
sufferers in the earthquake of 1905 has 
presented a report laying bare corrup- 
tion like the stealings from the Rus- 
sian famine relief funds revealed last 
year. Of the sum of 40,000,000 lire ($8,- 
000,000) contributed by the state and 
private charity, the great bulk has been 
wasted or misapplied. Money was dis- 
tributed for political reasons, and the 
authorities were especially open-handed 
towards “sufferers” who were well off: 


The richer a man was, the more he re- 

ceived of charity, because his position en- 
abled him to exercise pressure on his own 
behalf. 
The tents for housing the real victims 
were given away in lots; one man re- 
ceived 120, another 30, and few homeless 
families got any tent at all. The com- 
mission publishes the names of twenty- 
five millionaires, among them a Sena- 
tor and several noblemen, who received 
donations from the fund. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Calabrian dep- 
uties have attacked the report on “patri- 
otic” grounds, just as the Sicilians are 
attacking the prosecutors of ex-Minis- 
ter Nasi. Other countries have been 
known to reveal similar symptoms of lo- 
cal patriotism in the case of prominent 
government-land grafters, and the like. 





England is reported to be awakening 
to the seriousness of the problem of Asi- 





atic immigration; yet every reason ex- 
ists why the British public should have 
been awake for some years. In Aus- 
tralia, the question has long been a 
vital one. In the Transvaal, the crisis 
that has resulted from the refusal of 
thousands of Hindus to submit to the 
terms of the new registration act has 
been preparing for some time. Canada 
is only the latest and most conspicuous 
Imperial baby to cry out at the sight of 
the Oriental bogeyman. Still, Canada 
has to deal with a Power which, with 
al good will, has shown itself ready to 
insist on a decent degree of fairness for 
its subjects; and the practical British 
genius may be trusted to recognize the 
argument of facts. The case is different 
with the natives of India, whose natural 
protector is the British government it- 
self; for the Hindus may bitterly com- 
plain that no class among them receives 
the protection due to it. Hindu coolies 
are not wanted in Canada, and Hindu 
traders are now being expelled from 
the Transvaal. Great, raw spaces like 
South Africa and Australia, with room 
seemingly for everybody for hundreds 
of years to come, are jealously guarded 
against the competition of the terrible 
brown man, whereas India, with a 
swarming population that has made the 
struggle for existence such a bitter one, 
is left open to the enterprise and ambi- 
tion of the superior white man. In In- 
dia, if anywhere, a tariff system that 
might build up native industries is con- 
ceivable; but such a measure would not 
be “thinking Imperially.” On the other 
hand, when a small overflow of India’s 
hungry millions seeks a living elsewhere 
under the British egis, the colonies rise 
in fury against the threatened “competi- 
tion.” 





When a newspaper that has been call- 
ed, with such a show of reason, “the 
foremost journal of the world,” changes 
hands, the event has its light to cast 
upon the whole drift of the age. That 
the proprietor of the London Dally Ex 
press should acquire the Times, is much 
as if the owner of the New York Jour- 
nal should purchase the Tribune. All 
the protestations that might be made 
could not persuade the public that radi- 
eal alterations of policy and of method 
would not ensue. Indeed, under the o'd 
control, the Times had suffered many 
unfortunate changes in recent years. Fi- 
nancial stress had led it into various 
questionable enterprises. Its credulous 
acceptance of the Pigott forgeries was a 
fearful blow to both pocket and repute. 
Of late years, it has too often pursued 
a malign policy in international affairs. 
It was almost as much responsible for 
the Boer war as it was for the war in 
the Crimea; Towards Germany, it has 
persistently followed a nagging and in- 
flammatory course. For these and other 
reasons, its influence had visibly declin- 
ed, yet it retained a prestige not equal- 





led by that of any other newspaper in 
existence. It was, in the first place, the 
favored means of publicity for the lead- 
ing men of the time. If Carlyle or 
Swinburne had a letter to write to any 
newspaper, it was certain to be sent to 
the Times. Furthermore, the columns 
of the Times were a sort of refuge for 
the oppressed of other nations. Mani- 
festoes from Egypt and Bulgaria and 
Macedonia and Montenegro were regu- 
larly sent to jt. But its supreme repu- 
tation was won by its unexampled corps 
of foreign correspondents. Its readers 
might feel sure that, if anything of im- 
portance happened anywhere, the Times 
would be certain to have a correspon- 
dent on tre spot to telegraph an intel- 
ligent account. Blowitz was a sort of 
unaccredited ambassador to France, and 
let the Times into many a secret of 
diplomacy. His securing for it in ad- 
vance a copy of the Treaty of Berlin was. 
one of the most famous “scoops” of 
newspaper history. 


Above and beyond all these titles to 
distinction, there was for years a qual- 
ity in the Times which really gained for 
it the name of “The Thunderer.” This 
was its ability to hit English public 
opinion between wind and water. When 
it spoke, its voice was really that of 
England. This did not mean that it set 
about shaping men’s thoughts; it was 
rather assiduous in finding out what the 
average man’s thoughts were, and then 
uttering them like a threatening Jove. 
This is not an exalted conception of the 
journalist’s function—to lead by follow- 
ing; to give back to the public what it 
first gives to you; such a theory of 
tre conduct of a newspaper may, how- 
ever, lead to the appearance of extraor- 
dinary power. When an editor cries 
aloud what he has first heard ten thou- 
sand people saying, he is certain to ap- 
pear a miracle of wisdom—to that ten 
thousand. The plan also has its embar- 
rassments. Sometimes the Times found 
the popular oracles dumb, or mistook 
them. In 1880, for example, it misread 
the political signs, and was totally sur- 
prised by Gladstone's victory in the gen- 
eral e’ections. It is thus a sort of jour- 
nalism not wholly admirable, not en- 
tirely consistent, not always successful, 
for which the London Times has stood 
all these years. But it was of a high 
type, admittedly; dignified and intelli- 
gent; and it is a melancholy reflection 
that the flashy and clamorous journal- 
ism has now pushed it to the wall. This 
concerns not merely the newspaper busi- 
ness. It shows which way popular taste 
is inclining. If every people has as 
good political representatives as it de- 
serves, and as worthy priests, it cer- 
tainly has as good newspapers. Just at 
present, England (to say nothing of oth- 
er lands) seems to think that the news- 
papers she has had have been too good 
for her. 
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THE GOVERNOR IN THE MESSAGE. 


At a time when the attention of the 
whole country is fixed upon the Gover- 
nor of New York, in a degree unequalled 
since the days of Tilden and Cleveland, 
his annual message can but have un- 
usual importance. It will be heard, not 
only by the State, but by the entire na- 
tion. And men will search it, not so 
much for particular measures, as for its 
revelation of the whole temper and at- 
titude of the man who wrote it. People 
rightly infer that the way in which an 
executive deals with the affairs of a 
State is the surest earnest of the meth- 
ods he would apply to national concerns. 
He that is faithful in that which is lit- 
tle will be found faithful in that which 
is much. 

Scrutinizing Gov. Hughes’s message 
from this point of view, men will find it 
illustrating his habit of absorbing him- 
self in the business in hand. He is one 
who sticks to his job. Having, as he 
once phrased it, taken a retainer from 
the people of New York, he attends 
strictly to their business. If any one 
had imagined that the talk about Hughes 
as a Presidential candidate would lead 
him, as Governor, to produce some 
“views” for general consumption, a read- 
ing of the actual message will show how 
that would be to misjudge the man. It 
is a straightforward, unemotional, and 
thoroughly businesslike document, with 
no thought but of State affairs. There 
is not a word in it which a lawyer would 
call, in a Governor’s message, aliunde. 

More suggestive still is the progres- 
sive disclosure of the Governor’s way of 
looking at public problems and search- 
ing out for evils their appropriate rem- 
edies. It is clear that he casts about, 
first of all, for some general principle. 
Having once grasped that, he proceeds 
to explain and enforce its necessary con- 
sequences. In his recommendations, whe- 
ther about trust companies in the bank- 
ing business, racetracks in the gambling 
business, ballot reform or primary 
reform, we can see that a principle is 
always operative in Mr. Hughes's mind. 
Equally visible is his steadiness of pur- 
pose. The quiet way in which he urges 
the widening of the scope of the Pub- 
lic Service Commissions, so as to bring 
the telephone and telegraph companies 
within their jurisdiction, is the best an 
swer to those who assert that the Gov- 
ernor is a “reactionary.” The difference 
between him and some men is that he 
can progress without yelling. One care- 
ful step after another is his method; 
and that he moves forward without 
clamor or abuse, does not alter the fact 
that he moves forward. 

The most “sensational” part of the 
message is that relating to the race- 
tracks. But it is sensational only in the 
meaning of being unexpected. Here, too, 
the treatment is throughout simply to 
apply the dry light of reason, and to ap- 





peal for essential justice. The princi- 
ple from which the Governor proceeds is 
primarily legal. Here is an explicit pro- 
vision in the Constitution, with its di- 
rection to the Legislature to pass laws 
against poolselling and bookmaking, so 
that they may be neither “authorized 
nor allowed within this State.” On the 
other side, the Governor finds the tricky 
racing law which, while pretending to 
comply with the Constitution, nullifies 
it. This is wholly repugnant to the legal 
mind of the Governor. Without heat, 
and with only an incidental reference to 
the “demoralizing influences” and “eco- 
nomic waste” involved in the permis- 
sion of public gambling, Mr. Hughes de- 
mands that the Legislature “carry out 
the clear direction of the people,” and 
comply with the Constitution. The arti- 
ficial discrimination between gambling 
on cne side of a high fence and on the 
other, he declares to rest on “no distinc- 
tion that is justified to the popular 
mind.” Thus does the Governor put 
himself in the lead of a reform which is 
as much demanded on legal as on moral 
grounds. If the laws are not to be 
brought into contempt by indirection, 
and if thousands more are not to be 
tempted to their ruin by gamblers whom 
the Constitution outlaws, but whom the 
statutes practically license,then the Leg- 
islature must give heed to these recom- 
mendations of the Governor. 

Turning to the other contentious parts 
of the message—those relating to a fair- 
er and surer form of the ballot, and to 
greater freedom of the party primaries 
and party nominations—we find Gov. 
Hughes following the same path to his 
goal. In this case, his principle is sim- 
ply that of democracy itself. All parties 
and all candidates should be given an 
equal chance, and no more, on the bal- 
lot; every voter should be free to choose 
the men he pleases for the different of- 
fices, and clearly to express his choice. 
Under our present ballot, these funda- 
mentals are notoriously wanting; there- 
fore, the Governor urges the simpler and 
more equitable form commonly known 
as the Massachusetts ballot. This is dis- 
tasteful to machine politicians, but it is 
favored by ballot-reformers. By neither 
is Gov. Hughes apparently so much in- 
fluenced as by his desire that the peo- 
ple be given the fullest expression of 
their wishes in elections. The same mo- 
tive leads him to advocate primary re- 
form and direct nominations. He would 
see the members of all parties protect- 
ed by law from “despotic proceedings” 
in the name of party. 

Gov. Hughes’s second message could 
not, in the nature of the case, make so 
deep an impression as the first. But the 
two are of a piece. The later one shows 
that the qualities by the display of 
which the Governor burst upon the 
world a year ago as a man of first-class 
calibre, still animate him. Any State, 
any nation, is lucky that can command 





the services of a man so clear-headed, so 
forward-looking, so steadfast. 








THE PROPOSED BANK LAW. 


With the report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Banking, submitted to the 
Legislature January 1, and with Gov. 
Hughes’s emphatic comments in his mes- 
sage of the same day, the question of 
the remodelling of the law which gov- 
erns the New York banks and trust com- 
panies is now fairly before the public. 
In these two documents the salient 
points of the problem are presented 
with a clearness and force which make 
possible a grasp of the issue, even by 
the citizen unfamiliar with the intrica- 
cies of banking. 

Superintendent Williams thus intro- 


| duces his discussion: 


In my judgment nothing will meet the 
situation with fairness to the interests of 
the banks, of the trust companies, and of 
the public which deal with both, which does 
not require that each distinct field of oper- 
ation should carefully be delimited and that 
any corporation transacting business in a 
particular field shall be subject to the 
obligations and restrictions which pertain 
to that field. Whatever reserves, or other 
restrictions, may be deemed advisable with 
reference to demand deposits in the case of 
a bank should be equally obligatory with 
reference to the same sort of deposits in 
the case of a trust company. Similarly, the 
savings bank business is a distinct field, 
and business of this sort should be trans- 
acted only by institutions subject to the re- 
striction of the savings bank law. 


Mr. Williams proposes, in the matter of 
banks that have opesed “savings de- 
partments” which pay interest, and 
which, as the law now stands, are pro- 
tected by no special safeguards beyond 
those imposed on ordinary commercial 
accounts, that “the investment of such 
deposits should be limited to securities 
approved for savings banks”; and he ad- 
vises that the savings deposit business 
opened by business concerns, such as 
department stores, should be prohibited 
by law. Turning, then, to such trust 
companies as conduct a pure deposit 
banking business—that is, which re- 
ceive deposits subject to check and re- 
payable on demand—Mr. Williams ad- 
vises that every trust company in a city 
of over 800,000 inhabitants shall “at all 
times have on hand a reserve fund equal 
to at least 15 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate of its deposits,” and that the whole 
of this reserve shall be lawful money. 
But he makes the highly important stip- 
ulation that, in estimating the total de- 
posits on which such reserves must be 
kept, there shall be excluded, first, de- 
posits held in trust, “the disposition 
whereof is wholly within the control of 
the trust company as executor, adminis- 
trator, etc.”; and, second, “time deposits 
not payable within thirty days,” and 
represented by certificates bearing such 
stipulation. This suggestion we regard 
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as not only wise, but as essential to any 
comprehensive reform. 

The deposits thus excepted represent 
the class of business with a view to 
which the present trust law was framed. 
Requirement, against such deposits, of 
the same cash reserve as against depos- 
its repayable. on demand and subject 
to such a run as that of last October, 
would be as manifestly unfair as to re- 
quire maintenance of such a cash re- 
serve by an individual executor or trus- 
tee. The Bankers’ Committee, in our 
judgment, with the exception of A. S. 
Frissell, missed this point completely. 
In advising a 15 to 25 per cent. reserve 
on all deposits of the companies, the 
bankers proposed what appeared to usa 
distinct injustice to such institutions as 
have continued to do the old-fashione? 
“trust company business” and nothing 
else. Mr. Williams also urges the neces- 
sary imposition of severe penalties on 
any trust company officer who evades 
the “time deposit notice” by private 
agreement for repayment in advance of 
the certificate’s maturity. 

So far, good; there remain, however, 
one or two points on which the Banking 
Superintendent’s plan fails, we think, to 
meet all needs. Glancing over the broad 

. field in which trust companies may, un- 
der the law, invest demand deposits 
while banks may not, he advises re- 
striction on the amount of funds which 
an institution may thus invest, but he 
would not forbid the use of demand de- 
posits for such investment. Further- 
more, while recommending a 15 per 
cent. cash reserve against such deposits 
in trust companies, he would increase 
the required reserve of State banks to 
25 per cent., of which 10 per cent. may 
be placed with-other institutions. This 
discrimination Mr. Williams bases on 
the statistics of actual exchange of 
checks, showing that such daily drafts 
on trust company deposits average only 
7 per cent. of the similar drafts on 
banks. From this, he reasons that “a 
large proportion of the trust companies’ 
deposits are inactive,” and do not, there- 
fore, require the maximum reserve. This 
inference we cannot accept, in so far as 
it applies to demand deposits. The safe- 
guard of reserves and the restriction on 
investments are applied, not with a view 
to what depositors are doing every day, 
but to what they may do in a day of 
panic. In 99 per cent. of the days dur- 
ing which the banks do business, a nom- 
inal reserve and the widest permission 
for use of demand deposits would prob- 
ably cause no trouble. It is such days 
as October 21 which the law must al- 
ways keep in mind; and no law can 
meet the emergency unless it recognizes 
that the depositor’s power to take out 
cash instanter, and not his presumed or 
customary wish to do so, is the root of 
danger. 

Holding this belief, we regard the re- 





marks of Gov. Hughes of the highest 
value: 


It was evidently the original legislative 
intent that the different classes of financial 
institutions should confine their public ser- 
vice to their own particular spheres. Lack 
of a clear differentiation between the func- 
tions of each class and confusion as to 
statutory limitations have prevented the 
holding of these institutions strictly with- 
in the original lines of their intended ac- 
tivity. As a result the encroachment of 
one upon the legitimate field of another 
has ensued. It was not the original legis- 
lative intent that the trust company should 
engage in commercial banking, trespassing 
upon the field of the bank of discount. It 
was not the original legislative intent that 
the bank of discount should engage in the 
business of a savings bank. 


To us, this appears as not only sound 
finance, but as plain common-sense. 





WALL STREET VINDICATED. 

To avoid being classed with the male- 
factors, we begin by saying that we re- 
fer to Wali Street as an institution. 
With the dealings of individuals in Wall 
Street we are not here concerned. They 
may be as predatory as you please. Nor 
do we mean to speak of the wisdom or 
folly of the enterprises and speculations 
which have had their birth in the shad- 
ow of Wall Street. It is not a question 
of such operations being “vindicated”: 
some of them never can be except by 
the disgrace and ruin of the operators. 
Putting all these things to one side, 
there remains that ‘Wall Street which is, 
as Major Henry L. Higginson calls it in 
his Atlantic article, “The money shop of 
our country.” And what we wish to do 
is to point out how convincingly the 
course of events during the past year 
has shown that this institution is still 
discharging accurately its old functions. 

Wall Street has demonstrated again 
that it is the financial barometer of the 
nation. Of course, it often records fluc- 
tuations which have no meaning except 
a temporary one. There are sometimes 
flurries in the Street, corners and 
Squeezes, manipulated prices, which sig- 
nify no large change in the financial 
weather. This everybody understands. 
But when, during a long period, Wall 
Street is set foul, foul weather is cer- 
tain. In other words, when the great 
finance of this country has thoroughly 
discounted a future event, that event is 
bound to come. This was disputed by 
foolish people ail last spring and sum- 
mer. Myopic optimists could not see 
the facts: in the steady depression of 
the stock market, they perceived only 
the machinations of wicked men. This 
was the view which the President took 
in his Provincetown speech. Into his 
ken, the real function of the money shop 
of the country had not at that time 
swum. And when the storm finally 
broke, there were multitudes whose first 
angry thought was to run and smash 





the barometer which had foretold its 
coming! 

A knowledge of the truth has since 
been making its painful way. People 
Lave discovered, as Major Higginson 
says, that it is of no avail to call Wall 
Street “hard names.” Whether we like 
the individuals connected with it or not, 
the thing they do, in their united ca- 
pacity, is both useful and indispensable. 
They bring to bear upon trade and 
finance a collective judgment which is 
more valuable than that of any one bank- 
er, merchant, manufacturer, or any one 
group of business men. It is a judg- 
ment, too, backed by the hazard of great 
fortunes. Hundreds of men, with thou- 
sands of millions at stake, give their 
nights and days to the closest scrutiny 
of the widest facts obtainable, and their 
inference, after comparing notes and 
checking off data, must be nearer the 
truth than that of observers less skil-ed. 
It is the business of these men, thus 
equipped, to “make a market,” in Bage- 
hot’s phrase; and when their deliberate 
opinion is that the market should be 
made continuously lower, the prophecy 
of slackening industry and a time of de- 
pression is almost infallible. At all 
events, it is the surest word of prophecy 
we have. During all the months before 
the October panic, Wall Street’s indica- 
tions of coming trouble were treated by 
many as only so many Cassandra warn- 
ings; but the prudent foresaw the evil 
and hid themselves—or their money. 

Another way in which the hard fact 
has again put the uses of Wall Street 
beyond cavil, is in the proof that it still 
is the financial brain of the nation. That 
the West was at last financially indepen- 
dent of the East, we heard many assert- 
ing as the country entered into the pe- 
numbra of depression. Look at the vast 
agricultural and mining resources, con- 
sider the banking deposits, in the States 
boréering the Mississippi and beyond. 
How could a disturbance in Wall Street 
shake that solid structure of prosper- 
ity? This question was asked trium- 
phantly in the West; and even in the 
East magazine editors were gravely ap- 
pealing to financial writers for artic es 
showing that Wall Street might go to 
the bow-wows without affecting the 
proud and independent West. Even in 
the panic week, the Chicago and St. Pau 
and Kansas City newspapers made l'ght 
of the comic fright of ‘Wall Street. New 
York banks might suspend, but just 
watch the great institutions of the West. 
Well, we did watch them, and saw them 
almost immediately fall into greater 
straits than our own. Any other result 
was, from the first, unthinkable. With 
capital now one of the most fluid things 
on earth, it was certain to go where 
capital was most sought and could be 
best employed. That place was Wall 
Street. To it, as Major Higginson writes, 
goes the man who would “build a rail- 
road or factory, or open a mine.” He 
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comes to Wall Street to hunt for capi- 
tal when he begins his enterprise, and 
he returns when he needs more to pros- 
ecute it. Consequently, if there is any- 
where in the land money seeking invest- 
ments, it responds, as quickly as the jinn 
to the rubbing of the ring, to a sum- 
mons from the place where investments 
seek money. In fact, from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 of Western money was 
in Wall Street all along. This is the 
main reason why it is folly to talk o! 
the possibility of Wail Street’s being 
dangerously 111 while the rest of the 
country is in sound health. It is equiv- 
alent to saying that a man with a vio- 
lent brain fever is fit to run a foot-race. 

Wall Street has justly to bear the bur- 
den of many sins. That is one reason 
why it is popular to lay others wrong- 
fully at its door. But leaving personal- 
ities and particular operations out of 
view, Wall Street may be thought of as 
a scientific instrument to measure finan- 
cial movements. It is the province of 
science to predict; and in the presence 
of ample fulfilment, we cannot deny that 
the predictive function of Wall Street 
has once more been placed beyond dis- 
pute. 


AND HIS PREDECES- 

SORS. 

The Hilprecht case is before us again 
—this time through a resolution of the 
American Soeiety of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, declaring that “charges 
reflecting on American-Oriental scholar- 
ship have been publicly made against 
Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht,” and ask- 
ing him for a “complete reply.” This 
resolution but echoes that of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society. Professor Hil- 
precht, however, maintains a stubborn 
silence. We need not repeat here the 
details of the indictment; it is enough 
to say that he is accused of lying per- 
sistently in regard to his excavations at 
Nippur. He declared that he had per- 
sonally discovered certain clay tablets 
(the so-called “Temple library”), which 
were in reality unearthed by Dr. John 
Henry Haynes, field director of the ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and he gave this “Temple li- 
brary” at Nippur as the source of cer- 
tain tablets which had been purchased 
or discovered elsewhere; in fine, he had 
deliberate'y and elaborately falsified 
scientific records. The evidence in sup- 
port of these charges has convinced the 
experts; and the simplest explanation 
of Professor Hilprecht’s failure to clear 
himself is that he cannot. 

This affair, extraordinary as it is both 
in motive and action, is not without 
precedent. We do not refer to the vul- 
gar forgeries of literary and artistic 
wares, intended to empty the pockets of 
the unwary collector. To this sordid 
level Professor Hilprecht has not sunk. 
Nor are Ireland’s spurious Shakespeare 
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play, “Vortigern,” Macpherson’s Ossian, 
and Chatterton’s Rowley poems quite in 
the same class with Hilprecht’s tablets, 
though in each of these cases a not ig- 
noble ambition for fame rather than 
mere money did, in part at least, 
prompt the deception. There is a clos- 
er resemblance to Solon’s supposed forg- 
ery of a line in Homer’s Catalogue of 
Ships, in order to prove that Salamis be- 
longed to Athens; or Onomacritus’s forg- 
ery of oracles of Museus and Bacis; or 
such classical forgeries as the Letters 
of Phalaris. Professor Hilprecht, how- 
ever, is not accused of manufacturing 
his tablets out of whole clay; we may 
liken him to a scholar who, in order to 
develop or sustain a pet theory in re- 
gard, say, to Menander, should declare 
that irrelevant fragments of papyrus 
fourd in Elephantine were parts of a 
play of Menander dug up at Ichgaou. 

The most notable instance in point is 
probably that of John Payne Collier. 
The story, as told in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” throws light, we 
think, on Professor Hilprecht’s perform- 
ance. Collier, like Hilprecht, was a 
scholar of indubitable attainment. In 
1852 he announced in a letter to the 
London Atheneum that he had bought 
from a bookseller for thirty shillings a 
Second Folio of Shakespeare, 1632, an- 
notated throughout in a hand of about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
On nearly every page were changes in 
punctuation, cancellings, stage direc- 
tions, and textual emendations. In the 
same year, 1852, Collier printed “Notes 
and Emendations to the Plays of Shake- 
speare,” said to include all the “essen- 
tial” manuscript annotations. Ther in 
1853 Collier got out a one-volume edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, with these anony- 
mous corrections incorporated wholesale 
in the text, without a mark to distin- 
guish them. These readings were attack- 
ed by such scholars as Dyce, Knight, 
Staunton, Halliwell, and C. W. Singer, 
but Collier’s reply was that his critics 
were actuated by the meanest motives. 
Professor Hilprecht, we may note, de- 
nounces the proceedings against him as 
“cowardly.” But to return to Collier— 
in 1854 he “discovered” his own long-lost 
shorthand notes of Coleridge’s lectures 
on Shakespeare and Milton, delivered in 
1811; and in 1856 he published the 
“Seven Lectures,” together with inter- 
esting particulars of his early inter- 
course with Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
These “Lectures” were gravely suspect, 
but since they were professedly worked 
up from Collier’s own notes, no complete 
proof of inaccuracy could be adduced. 
Finally, in 1858, Collier reached the cli- 
max of his career by issuing a six-vol- 
ume edition of Shakespeare, in which 
he declared his conviction that his cor- 
rections “were made not from better man- 
uscripts, still less from unknown print- 
ed copies, but from the recitations of 
actors.” 





Up to that time Collier’s folio had 
never been submitted to experts. But 
some years earlier he had given it to 
the Duke of Devonshire, whose succes- 
sor in 1859 turned it over to the British 
Museum for examination. At once the 
frauds appeared gross and pa!pable. The 
manuscript notes were seen to be recent 
fabrications, the seventeenth-century 
hand merely imitated. Indeed, many of 
the notes had been first written with 
modern pencil and then traced in ink. 
Collier contented himself with denying 
that he had written either the ink-notes 
or pencillings; but, like Professor Hil- 
precht, he refused to discuss the mat- 
ter farther. The textual critics then 
analyzed his other work, and found out 
that a number of the Shakespearean 
documents published by Collier had been 
similarly doctored. A _ reference to 
Shakespeare, for example, had been in- 
serted in one of the papers of Edward 
Alleyn, the actor. Indeed, it is now be- 
lieved that a dozen different documents 
which Collier had personally discovered 
and published were purely the product 
of his imagination. His lengthy reply to 
these later accusations is described as 
“weak, disingenuous, and ineffective.” 

So much for the facts. No one theory 
wholly accounts for them. In general, 
his character was irreproachable: he 
was described by Lord Campbell as “a 
most honorable man.” In his social re- 
lations, he was genial and kind-hearted. 
His labors as an historian of English lit- 
erature, and particularly of the drama, 
had won for him an enviable reputation. 
But apparently he was not content with 
such fame as he might attain by fair 
means. He wished to eclipse every one 
in his own field, and to that end he sac- 
rificed everything. He may have had 
an imagination which made it impossi- 
ble to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood. Such an infirmity is not rare 
outside the realm of scholarship. But 
the writer in the “Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography” believes that in literary 
matters Collier “was apparently devoid 
of conscience”; and that probably he 
had always thought of himself as liv- 
ing up to a motto from Milton prefixed 
to one of Collier's earlier works: “I 
have done in this nothing unworthy of 
an honest life and studies well employ- 
ed.” Professor Hilprecht also may be 
quite as conscious of his own 1ectitude. 





“THE FORSAKEN MERMAN.” 


An interesting literary parallel is 
briefly presented in the London Nation 
of December 14 by L. I. (Louise Imo- 
gen?) Guiney—the likeness between 
Matthew Arnold’s “Forsaken Merman” 
and “The Deceived Merman” in “Ro 
mantic Ballads Translated from the 
Danish” by George Borrow, London, 
1826. The resemblances between this 
earlier work and Arnold’s most popular 
poem are sufficiently striking to warrant 
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reprinting Borrow’s now generally inac- 
cessible version: 


THE DECEIVED MERMAN. 


Fair Agnes alone on the seashore stood: 
Then rose a Merman out of the flood. 
“Now, Agnes, hear what I say to thee: 
Wilt thou my leman consent to be?"’ 

“Oh, freely that will I become! 

If thou but take me beneath the foam.” 

He stopped her ears and he stopped her eyes, 
And into the ocean he took his prize. 

Tte Merman’s leman was Agnes there: 

She bore him sons and daughters fair. 

One day by the cradle she sat and sang, 
When beard she above how the Church bells rang. 
Sne went to the Merman and kissed his brow: 
“Once more to Church I would gladly go."’ 
“And thou to Church once more shalt go! 

Rut come to thy babes back here below.” 

He flung his arm her body round, 

And he lifted her up into Englavd’s ground. 
Fuir Agnes in at the Church door stepped, 
Behind her mother, who sorely wept. 

“OQ Agnes, Agnes! daughter dear! 

Where. hast thou been this many a year?” 
“Oh, I have been deep, deep under the sea, 
And lived with the Merman in love and glee.’’ 
“And what for thy honor did he give thee, 
When he made thee his leman beneath the sea?"’ 
“He gave me silver, he gave me gold, 

And sprigs of coral my hair to hold.’’ 

The Merman up to the Church door came. 
His eyes they shone like a yellow flame; 
Flis face was white, and his beard was green; 
A fairer demon was never seen. 

“Now, Agnes, Agnes! listen to me: 

The babes are longing so after thee!"’ 

“I carnot come yet: here must I stay 

Until the priest shall have had his say.” 
And when the priest had had his say, 

She thought with her mother at home to stay. 
“OQ Agnes, Agnes! listen to me: 

Thy babes are sorrowing after thee.’’ 

‘Let them sorrow, and sorrow their fill; 

But back to them never return I will.” 
“Think on them, Agnes, think on them all: 
Think on the great one, think on the small!” 
“Little, oh little care 1 for them all: 

Or for the great one, or for the small!’ 
Oh, bitterly then did the Merman weep! 
He hied him back to the foamy deep. 

But often his shrieks and mournful cries 

At midnight’s hour from thence arise. 


Arnold is so familiar that we need 
quote but a few lines: 


—When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green 
sea; 

She said: ‘“‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the gray little church on the shore to-day. 

*Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee."’ 

I said: “‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, aud come back to the kind sea- 
caves!"’ 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 

Children, dear, was it yesterday? 


Legends of this sort, as the writer in 
the Nation notes, are common in litera- 
ture: 

The mortal who marries a water-god, the 
neckan who is flouted by Christian children 
for having no soul, the sirens who bewitch 
the fishing-fleet, the merbaby who is wash- 
ed ashore and buried among the graves of 
landsmen—these poetical traditions haunt 
every sea coast of the north. 


The article closes with the question 
whether Arnold took this theme “from 
some fragment of oral or printed folk- 


song, from the ‘Kiaempeviser’ itself 
[the Danish collection on which Borrow 
has presumably drawn], or from a 
glimpse of the baldest page in dear 
George Borrow.” As a partial answer to 
these inquiries, we venture to suggest a 





line of search which admirers of Arnold 
or of Borrow may be interested to fol- 
low. 

The bibliography of the subject is 
found at page 360 of Vol. I. of Child’s 
monumental collection of “English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads,” Boston, 1882- 
1898. Professor Child there discusses 
the variants of “Hind Etin,” a story 
which appears also under the title, 
“Young Akin” and “Young Hastings.” 
In this Scottish version Lady Margaret, 
a king’s daughter, hears a note in “El- 
mond’s wood”: 

She loot the seam fa frae her side, 
Aud the needle te her tae, 
And she is on to Elmond’s wood 
As fast as she coud gae. 
As she picks a nut, she is captured or 
captivated by Young Akin, who builds 
her a bower. There she lives till she 
has borne him six children; but finally 
she is seized by longing and goes home 
with the children: 
But as they were at dinner set 
The boy asked a boun: 
“I wish we were in the good church, 
For to get christendoun.”’ 
They accordingly go to church for chris- 
tening. But the ballad ends happily; for 
they all, including Young Akin, stayed 
in the royal court, 


And livd in mirth and glee. 


In another version the lady dwelt with 
her lord in a “dungeon deep.” In all 
these English versions, as Professor 
Child points out, the “fine romantic fea- 
tures, preserved in Norse and German 
ballads, have been quite effaced.” In 
Scandinavia and Germany Hind Etin, or 
Young Akin, becomes a dwarf-king, an 
elf-king, a hill-king, or a merman. In 
the Danish “Agnes and the Merman,” 
the woman has lived beneath the sea 
eight years and has seven children. 
While singing by the crad!e one day, she 
hears the church-bells ring, and asks if 
she may go home. When the merman 
comes to the church for her, all the 
images turn their backs. He tells her 
the children are crying for her, but she 
refuses to return. They divide the chil- 
dren between them, cutting the odd one 
in half. In the German ballad, also, 
“Die schéne Agniese,” the mother is 
moved by the bells to go back to church. 

From this brief summary of points 
which Professor Child treats at length, 
it is evident that, though Borrow’s 
translation might have given Arnold the 
idea of “The Forsaken Merman,” the 
mere parallels prove nothing; for they 
run with the German ballad as well as 
with the Danish. The German, how- 
ever, is probably better known, and is 
therefore more likely to have fallen un- 
der Arnold’s eye; moreover, Arnold’s 
biographers tell us that at the period 
when he wrote this poem he had been 
studying French and German. But what- 
ever his source, some of the finest pas- 
sages in the poem are exclusively his 
own. The descriptions are a purely 





modern addition—notably the often 
quoted lines beginning: 


Sand-strewn caverns cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asieep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream. 
And again: 

But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 

From beaths starred with broom— 
In touches like these and in the deli- 
cately portrayed pathos of the merman 
we have the crudeness and even bru- 
tality of the ancient legend refined and 
sublimated; we have a vision of that 
eternal conflict called human life; we 
have that alliance between feeling and 
thought which Arnold in one of his let- 
ters defined as the essence of “great 
poetry.” 








THE ASSOCIATIONS AT MADISON. 


MADISON, Wis., December 31. 

Aside from the social features, which 
were as manifoid and enjoyable as ever, 
the meetings of the American Historical 
Association, American Economic Associa- 
tion, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and American Sociological Society at 
Madison, Wis., December 27-31, were nota- 
ble for the exceptional degree of scholar- 
ly and practical interest which attached to 
the majority of the papers and discus- 
sions. The combined programmes formed 
an imposing intellectual array; indeed, the 
very magnitude of the offering constitutes 
with some members an argument against 
too frequent joint sessions, notwithstanding 
the many points of contact between the 
fields of the several societies, and the 
professional interest of many teachers in 
more than one field. 

This disadvantage aside, however, che 
fact remains that one could not easily fail 
to hear profitable talk. Of the four presi- 
dential addresses, that of Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson of the Carnegie Institution uf 
Washington before the Historical Associa- 
tion was easily first in importance. Under 
the title “The American Acta Sancto- 
rum,” Dr. Jameson called attention to the 
historical value of the lives of American 
ministers, missionaries, and priests, espe- 
cially in the Colonial period and in the 
early West. Scattered, often, in littlo- 
known books and pamphlets, and cumbered 
with a vast deal of negligible chaff and 
vain repetition, there is nevertheless to be 
gleaned from this class of literature ma- 
terial of primary value relating to the 
social, economic, and religious life of our 
American communities. The literary man- 
ner of the address was as admirable as its 
matter. Frederick N. Judson of St. Louis, 
president of the Political Science Associa- 
tion, spoke on “‘The Future of Representa- 
tive Government,” commenting particularly 
on the influence of a deteriorating citizen- 
ship on representative methods; while Prof. 
J. W. Jenks of Cornell, president of the 
Economic Association, discussed some of 
the principles of governmental control of 
business. 

Discussion in detail of even the most im- 
portant papers among so mary is, of course, 
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out of the question. In the historical field, 
marked interest was aroused by a confer- 
ence on the relation between geography and 
history, where the claims for “geographic 
control,” as urged by Miss Ellen C. Semple 
of Louisville, Ky., and Prof. Orin G. Libby 
of the University of North Dakota, were 
sharply, though courteously, traversed by 
Prof. J. L. Burr of Cornell, who insisted 
that the power of man over nature was 
far the larger factor. It would be well if 
this question, just now a good deal under 
discussion by both historians and geog- 
raphers, could be more fully threshed out. 
A sess'on on Furepean bisiory brought out 
five noteworthy papers, the most striking, 
perhaps, being that of Roger B. Merriman 
of Harvard on “The Elizabethan Govern- 
ment and the English Catholics,” in which 
some interesting evidence bearing on Wals- 
ingham’'s connection with a plan for a Cath- 
olic colony in America was presented. A 
morning was given to conferences on special 
fields of work, including medieval and mod- 
ern European history, Oriental history and 
politics, United States Constitutional his- 
tory, and United States history since 1865. 
The last three evoked the greater interest. 
In the field of American economic history 
a paper by Alfred H. Stone, whose studies 
of the negro problem in the South have won 
him recognition as a foremost authority on 
the subject, was easily first in both general 
and scientific value. Mr. Stone also con- 
tributed to the proceedings of the Sociologi- 
cal Society a masterly paper on the topic, 
“Is Race Friction between Whites and Blacks 
in the United States Growing and Inevita- 
ble?” Among the younger scholars who 
concern themselves with recent history, 
opinion grows that the negro question comes 
near to being our gravest social problem, 
and that investigation of its racial and 
economic aspects must precede a rational 
treatment of its political side. If it be 
true that the negro is what he is partly be- 
cause of slavery, it seems to be at least 
equally true that he was, and in some es- 
sentials still is, a slave largely because he 
is a negro. 

Economics and political science naturally 
afford better occasion than history for the 
discussion of practical current topics, and 
the programmes this year made much of this 
class of material. The Political Science 
Association, for example, planned a session 
devoted to the South American republics, 
though only two of the four papers an- 
nounced were given. The Hon. John Bar- 
rett, however, came nobly to the rescue, ex- 
panding a twenty-minute paper into a stump 
speech of nearly an hour. A valuable card 
catalogue of material relating to South 
America, in process of development by 
Hiram Bingham and now accessible at Yale, 
gave opportunity for a brief description of 
the possibilities of South American history 
and politics as a field for research. An- 
other session of the same association, on 
the “Newer Institutional Forms of De- 
mocracy,” treated such varied topics as the 
Massachusetts public opinion bills, recent 
primary election laws, and disputed points 
in primary election legislation. The im- 
portant subject of colonial administration 
was represented by papers on the merits 
and defects of the present French colonial 
system, and inter-colonial preferential 
trade. Much of what was said, moreover, 
in the conference on Oriental history bore 
more or less directly on colonial affairs. 





Legal aspects of political science were ac- 
corded two full sessions, one on compara- 
tive legislation, the other on the administra- 
tion of punitive justice. Under the former 
head was included an account by Charles 
McCarthy of the interesting legislative 
reference department of the Wisconsin State 
Library. 

Neither the Economic nor the Sociological 
Association seems disposed to allow the 
practical to predominate wholly over the 
theoretical in the programmes. The theo- 
retical question before the economists this 
year was, “Are Savings Income?” while the 
sociologists wrestled with such more or 
less abstract topics as “The Basis of So- 
cial Conflict,” “Social Classes in the Light 
of Modern Sociological Theory” (the presi- 
dential address of Prof. Lester F. Ward of 
Brown), and “What Conflict Stimuli Are 
Active in Contacts between Orientals and 
Occidentals?” The subject before the So- 
ciological Society which aroused the great- 
est interest, however, next to Mr. Stone’s 
discussion of the negro, was the question, 
“Is Sectionalism in America Dying Away?” 
opened by Prof. F. J. Turner of Wisconsin. 
Professor Turner, who illustrated his argu- 
ment by some interesting diagrams, con- 
tended that sectionalism, in its compre- 
hensive sense, still flourished vigorously 
and showed few signs of disappearing. The 
debate which followed showed pronounced 
difference of opinion at the latter point, 
Prof. F. W. Blackmar of the University of 
Kansas voicing the opinion of many that 
sectionalism, though admittedly a condi- 
tion to be reckoned with, was nevertheless 
on the wane. 

The American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, established in 1906 as a branch of 
the International Association for Labor 
Legislation, held its sessions at Madison 
this year, in one of them joining with the 
economists to hear the address of the presi- 
dent, Prof. Richard T. Ely of Wisconsin, 
and to discuss the normal work day in coal 
mines and workingmen’s insurance in II- 
linois. The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Asociation, organized to facilitate co- 
operation between State and local historical 
societies in the Mississippi Valley, held 
several sessions; and there was also a con- 
ference, as last year, on the problems of 
historical societies. 

The activities of the American Histori- 
cal Association continue to gain strength 
and volume with the years. The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission has ready two 
volumes of the diplomatic archives of the 
republic of Texas, one of which will appear 
in the 1907 report of the association. The 
Public Archives Commission, in addition 
to its work on State and local archives, is 
continuing its supervision of transcripts of 
English documents for the Library of Con- 
gress, and will also make available the 
documents in England relating to the pro- 
ceedings of colonial councils and assem- 
blies. For new enterprises, there is a 
grant in aid of the transcription and 
printing by English hands of the entries 
in the Privy Council Registers relating to 
the colonies; a tentative plan for a series 
of prize essays, separate from the other 
publications of the association; and a com- 
mission to prepare a plan for the publica- 
tion of historical material in the Federal 
archives at Washington. The Herbert B. 
Adams prize in European history was di- 





vided between E. B. Krehbiel, who wrote 
on the interdict, especially in the time of 
Innocent III., and W. S. Robertson, whose 
subject was Miranda and the revolution- 
izing of South America. 

Next year the associations separate, 
the Economic Association, whose new 
president is Prof. S. N. Patten of the 
University of Pennsylvania, going to At- 
lantic City, while the Political Science As- 
sociation, fortunate in the choice of Am- 
bassador Bryce as its president, will meet 
in Richmond. The Historical Association, 
with Prof. George B. Adams of Yale as 
president, will meet at Washington and 
Richmond. 





MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


CxHIcaGo, December 30. 


The Archzological Institute of America 
and the American Philological Association 
have completed their joint annual meetings, 
just as the scientists in much larger num- 
bers appear upon the scene at the University 
of Chicago. Sessions began on Friday, De- 
cember 27, and were so arranged as to 
avoid the usual conflicts—a notable im- 
provement as compared with former years. 
There were the usual joint sessions, three 
in number, at the first of which the so- 
cieties were welcomed by President H. P. 
Judson of the university, and were then ad- 
dressed by the president of the Philological 
Association, Prof. Francis W. Kelsey of 
Michigan, on the question, “Is There a Sci- 
ence of Classical Philology?” At the sec- 
ond session, papers were read by Prof. 
Frank Bigelow Tarbell of Chicago, on the 
palm of victory, demonstrating the com- 
paratively late emergence of the familiar 
symbol (fourth century B. C.); by Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard, on a valuable 
find of Aramaic papyri, as old as the fifth 
century B. c., at Assuan (Syene); by Prof. 
Frank Frost Abbott of Chicago on the theatre 
as a factor in Roman politics under the re- 
public; by Prof. J. M. Manly of Chicago, 
on Chaucer’s knight, and possible historical 
sources of his adventures; by Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewett, director of American antiquities, 
on the year’s work in American archeology. 
The special feature of the third joint ses- 
sion was the lecture of the English arche- 
ologist, D. G. Hogarth, director of the Cre- 
tan Exploration Fund, on the early temples 
at Ephesus, with special reference to the 
third Diana temple of the sixth century B. 
c., which was of the same dimensions as 
the wonder-temple, except in height and 
expanse of steps. An account was also giv- 
en of the large find of articles of jewelry 
in gold and electrum, “coins, ivories, terra- 
cottas, etc., found in the centre of the old- 
est temple, and dating from about 700 B. c. 
It was proved that the art influences at 
Ephesus were Greek, and not Asiatic; that 
Artemis was not the later Multimammia, 
but, as a mother, the prototype of countless 
madonnas. 

Both societies suffered by the absence of 
several prominent scholars, whose names 
appeared upon the programme. Death had 
taken Prof. Minton Warren of Harvard, and 
the illness and death of Prof. Seymour of 
Yale deprived the Archzological Institute 
of its president. 

The Philological Association voted to re- 
ject the proposed constitution, which would 
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have established local sections under the 
gencral society. Philology still refuses to 
be locally subdivided, in spite of hard 
times and costly journeyings. The asso- 
ciation expressed its sympathetic interest 
in the movement in the Eastern States to- 
wards uniform college entrance require- 
ments in the classics, expressed in identi- 
cal terms, with announcement of the texts 
required in each of the next four or five 
years, after the method now made familiar 
by the Rhodes examinations. Prof. Francis 
W. Kelsey was elected president of the 
Archeological Institute and Prof. Mitchell 
Carroll of George Washington University, 
secretary. The new president of the Phil- 
ological Association is Prof. Charles E. 
Bennett of Cornell. The next meeting of 
the two societies will be held in Toronto, 
Canada. 








THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR. 


The sudden death of Professor Seymour 
of New Haven, December 31, brings sad- 
ness to the hearts of all classical scholars 
in the land. During the twenty-seven 
years in which he nobly represented Greek 
letters at Yale he made himself familiarly 
known to every school and college in which 
Greek was studied. His sound scholarship, 
which was conspicuous in all that he said 
or wrote, and his absolute freedom from 
display of doubtful erudition, gained him 
universal respect. 

He was born in 1848 in Hudson, Ohio, 
where his father, Nathan Perkins Seymour, 
was professor of Greek in the Western 
Reserve College. He was thus early in- 
spired by that love of classical studies 
which governed his whole life: He took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1870 at the West- 
ern Reserve, and afterwards studied at 
Berlin and Leipzig. He was professor of 
Greek at the Western Reserve from 1872 
to 1880, when he was called to the chair 
of Greek at Yale, which he held until his 
death. He received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from the Western Re- 
serve in 1894, from the University of Glas- 
gow in 1901, and from Harvard University 
in 1906. He was president of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America, chairman of 
the Managing Committee and trustee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, associate fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in Massa- 
chusetts, honorary member of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies of 
London and of the Archeological Society 
of Athens. 

We cannot attempt to mention all Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s editions of Greek authors 
and other valuable contributions to classi- 
eal learning, many of which appeared in 
the College Series of Greek Authors, of 
which he was coeditor with Profs. John 
Williams White and Lewis R. Packard. His 
little volume of “Selected Odes of Pindar” 
(1882), with excellent notes, first made Pin- 
dar easily accessible to our students. His 
most elaborate work. that on which his 
reputation as an author will undoubtedly 
rest, has just been published, “Life in 
the Homeric Age.” *This book (reviewed 
in the Nation of November 21, 1907, p. 
472) is the fruit of many years of close 
and careful study of the Homeric poems 
and the traditions cf the Homeric age, and 
its value to students of Homer can hardly 





be overestimated. His wise and careful 
method of dealing with disputed questions 
is perhaps best seen in his Introduction, 
especially where he discusses the present 
stage of the “Homeric Question.” He thus 
states his general position (p. 13): 

At present, and for the chief questions 
before us, we are obliged to consider the 
Homeric poems as units, although we may 
hope that in secondary matters archeology 
will come to the help of philology in de- 
termining what passages are to be regarded 
as containing particularly ancient material, 
and what must be recognized as of com- 
paratively late composition. 

While he does not maintain that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are “due to a single poet 
in the sense in which ‘Paradise Lost’ and 
‘Paradise Regained’ are the work of John 
Milton,” he still believes that a real poet, 
“whom we and the Greeks call Homer, 
used with absolute freedom the poetic ma- 
terial which he in common with other 
bards had inherited, and which had been 
gathering for generations by a process of 
gradual accretion, and that additions were 
made to the poem by his successors.” He 
further says: 

The stamp of a great personality seems 

to lie upon each of the two poems. These 
poems have such unity as cannot be ex- 
plained if they are the work of several 
poets. 
Not many years ago this would have seemed 
to many an antiquated view of the mat- 
ter. But Seymour fully appreciated the 
complete revolution in the whole Homeric 
Question which recent discoveries in Crete 
and other lands have made, carrying us 
back (in many points) to what was believed 
a hundred and fifty years ago, before 
Wolf's “Prolegomena” was written. He 
says (p. 35): 

No scholar would now set the Trojan 
War before the age of the palace of Cnosus, 
in which thousands of written documents 
are found. The art of writing was known, 
then, not merely in the poet’s own age, but 
also in that of his warriors and his war- 
riors’ grandfathers. 

Whatever view we may take of the dis- 
puted relationship of the Cretans, Egyp- 
tians, Mycenzans, and Achzans, there can 
Le no doubt that alphabetic writing was 
well known in the A2gean lands long before 
the Homeric poems came into being. In 
Arthur Evans’s circular, issued a few weeks 
ago, asking for help to finish his work 
in Crete, he declares that this work has 
carried back the date of alphabetic writing 
on Greek soil two thousand years. If all 
this had been known in Wolf’s day, it is 
hardly conceivable that the famous ‘“Pro- 
legomena” would have been written. The 
further question of the relation of the Greek 
alphabet to these older forms of writing is 
the most important of those in which (in 
Seymour’s words) “archzology will come 
to the aid of philology” in due course of 
time. Some ominous hints in this direction 
have already been given. Among the 174 
characters which Mr. Evans has given us in 
print from the Cretan inscriptions, most 
of which are probably syllabic, there are 
ten or twelve which can easily be recog- 
nized as wonderfully like older Greek let- 
ters. And we must hope that some ex- 
planation may be given of the startling 
similarity to Greek letters of some twenty 
of the marks on pottery found by Petrie in 
the tombs of Abydos, of the first and 
twelfth Egyptian dynasties, which even the 
reduced “Berlin chronology” assigns to the 





years 3000 and 1789 B. c. and most Egyp- 
tologists place much earlier. Of these 
characters Petrie can now suggest only 
the cautious and unsatisfactory explana- 
tion: 

A great body of signs—a signary—was in 
use around the -Mediterranean for several 
thousand years: whether these signs were 
i¢deographic or syllabic or alphabetic in 
the early stages we do not know; certain- 
ly they were alphabetic in the later stage. 
He adds: ‘‘The history of the alphabet is as 
old as civilization.” 

Seymour’s remarks on Homer must be 
read with an understanding of these dis- 
eoveries and their new perplexing ques- 
tions. Scholars are to be greatly congratu- 
lated that this valuable work was finished 
and published during the author’s life- 
time; and it is pleasant to remember that 
he himself lived to see the beautiful volume 
and to hear and read its well-merited 
praises. It will remain a lasting memorial 
of a scholar whose influence in the cause 
of learning has been great and will be en- 
during. The loss of such a man is a heavy 
blow to all who could appreciate his work; 
but it falls with far greater weight on 
those to whom he was endeared by friend- 
ship and affection. These feel that his ear- 
ly death has bereft them of what was aa 
jiaportant part of their own lives. 

W. W. GoopwIn. 


Cambridge, Mass., January 2. 


Among Professor Seymour’s books may 
be mentioned: “Introduction to the Lan- 
guage and Verse of Homer,” 1885; an edi- 
tion of the Iliad, books i.-vi., 1887-90; “In- 
troduction and Vocabulary to School Odys- 
sey,” 1897; and “Homeric Vocabulary,” 
1889. Professor Seymour was a highly val- 
ued contributor to the Nation, for which he 
reviewed many of the more important books 
on Homer and the Homeric age. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


While Longfellow was teaching at Bow- 
coin, he wrote to a friend that the best 
way to study a language thoroughly was to 
write a grammar of it; and in his early 
years he prepared a number of school 
books for use by his classes at the college. 
These books are now much sought after by 
collectors. His first effort was to translate 
the “Elements of French Grammar,” by M. 
Lhomond, and to prepare a volume of 
“French Exercises” to accompany it. Both 
were printed in 1830 at the local press in 
Frunswick. , Sometimes the two books were 
bound separately, sometimes in one volume, 
with the label “French Grammar and Ex- 
ercises.” The “Grammar” should have er- 
rata slips pasted in at pp. 34, 38, 60, 73, and 
78. These slips were twice printed, the 
earlier in smaller type. The title-pages of 
these two books read simply “By an In- 
structer.” In the second edition, 1831, this 
was altered to “By H. W. Longfellow, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin 
College.” After the “Grammar and Exer- 
cises” the next issue was the ‘“‘Manuel de 
Proverbes Dramatiques,” a collection of 
short plays chosen from a French work of 
similar title published in eight volumes, 
1768-1782. The first plan was, evidently, to 
publish this selection in two volumes, and 
the earliest issue has “Tome I” on the 
lebel and contains 156 pages only. The 
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sccond issue has the same title, but has 285 
pages (the last misprinted 18%) In the 
first printing the title of one of the 
sketches was misprintcd “Diette’’ for 
“Diéte”; and the types of a considerable 
part of the book were reset for the second 
issue. The next year, 1831, appeared “Le 
Ministre de Wakefield,” Boston. This 
seems to have been merely a reprint of a 
Paris edition, and it is doubtful if Long- 
fellow did more than select it as one vol- 
ume of his Cours de Langue Francaise. A 
contemporary advertisement of this series 
ennounces the following issues: 

Vol. I. Elements of French Grammar— 
With Notes and Exercises. 

Vol. Il. Le Ministre de Wakefield. 

Vol. III. Proverbes Dramatiques. 

Vol. IV. Selections in French Poetry. 
The last was, apparently, never published. 

Two text-books for his Italian classes, a 
“Syllabus de la Grammaire Italienne” and 
“Saggi de Novellieri Italiani,’’ were pub- 
lished in 1832. The earliest copies of the 
Grammar have a misprint “la traité” in 
line 13 of the ‘“‘Avertissement,” p. [iii]. 
This page was reprinted and “la” corrected 
to “le.” Longfellow prepared no grammar 
for his classes in Spanish (though from 
one of his letters it is known that he con- 
templated doing so). He did, however, pre- 
pare a reader, “Novelas Espafiolas,” Grif- 
fin, Brunswick, 1830. The leaf ‘‘Al Lector” 
was twice printed. In the original form 
there are seven words in the last line; in 
the reprint two words only. 

The above notes are, for the most part, 
made from the copies in the collection of 
the late J. C. Chamberlain. They will be 
more fully déscribed in the Bibliography 
which Mrs. Chamberlain is having printed 
at the De Vinne Press. First editions 
and earliest issues in choice state are 
rare. 

Hiersemann of Leipzig has just published 
a second and enlarged edition of Comte 
Emile de Budan’s “Bibliographie des Ex- 
Libris,” an of 68 pages, with 34 
reproductions. hundred only 
The same publisher 
volume of Ex-Libris 


octavo 
Two 
printed for sale. 


copies 
are 
is about to issue a 
by Georges Hantz, director for twenty-three 
years of the Museum of Decorative Arts at 
Geneva, and himself an engraver. The vol- 
ume will contain 25 plates on copper, and 
only 100 copies will be issued 

The Auction Company of this 
elty will sell on January 8 and 9 
the library of Lewis H. Brittin of 
Englewood, N. J. It is largely made 
up of books relating to the Indians and 
Western Americana, but includes also first 
Dickens's “Memoirs of Gri- 
with the “The Last 
the earliest state; Gray's 
“Poems,” 1768; and Lowell's “Fable for 
Critics,” 1848. The publications 
of the Bibliophile the 
ever offered at auction; 
André Journal, the 
Letters, it includes 
wumes printed by 
Bixby’s manuscripts 


Anderson 


editions of 
maldi,”’ 1838, 
Song,”” in 


plate 


series of 
Society is longest 
besides the 
Horace, and the Lamb 
the two Thoreau 
the from Mr 
On January 13, 14, and 
15, the same company sells the library 
of H. F. Vories of New Orleans, in- 
cluding an unusual series of books on the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic pe- 
riod, many in handsome bindings. In addi- 
tion there are a few items of Americana, 
books illustrated by Cruikshank and Leech, 
and first editions of Dickens and Thackeray. 


and 


vol- 


society 





On January 17 the same firm offers a col- 
lection of Civil War autographs, including 
a number of naval items. 

On January 16, the Merwin-Clayton Sales 
Company of this city offers a miscellaneous 
collection, including a manuscript Book of 
Hours of the fifteenth century; a copy of 
the “Narrative of Col. Ethan Allen’s Cap- 
tivity,”’ Boston, 1779; “‘Poems” of the Bronté 
Sisters, 1846, with Smith, Elder & Co.’s im- 
print; and first editions of Dickens’s 
Christmas Books. 

The second part of the library of the Duc 
d’Altemps will be sold at auction in Rome 
January 20 to February 10. The catalogue, 
describing 2,871 lots, fills 298 pages. Many 
early printed Italian books in their origi- 
bindings are included, among them a 
perfect copy of the Statutes of the City 
of Rome, first edition, printed at Rome by 
Ulrich Han about 1467; St. Bonaventure’s 
“Meditatione sopra la passione del nostro 
Signore,” Venice, about 1490; and the origi- 
Aldine edition of the famous “Hyp- 
nerotomachia Poliphili,”” 1599. Among the 
earliest known copy of 
the Commentary on the “Divine Comedy” 
son Pietro, 1359. The volume 
contains 134 leaves, of which the first six 
are on vellum, and the rest on paper. 
It is surmised that the first six leaves are 
in the author’s own autograph. At the end 
of the catalogue, sold as the property of 
a Roman lady, is a copy of the Dante of 
1564, printed by the Sessas, with 250 pretty 
drawings on the margins by an artist of 
ability, and many marginal notes which are 
attributed to Tasso 

At the book auction held by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge. London, in the week 
ending December 14, the following prices 
were paid: Book of Hours, illuminated, 
vellum, 32 miniatures, fifteenth century, 
£40; another, French, 25 miniatures, 
£95; “Missale ad Usum Sarum,” Pa- 
ris, Regnault, 1527, Catherine of Aragon’s 
copy, £44; Tylney Book of Hours, four- 
teenth century, £112; Hakluyt’s “Virginia 
Richly Valued,” 1609, poor copy, £31; Bur- 
ton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 1621, first 
edition, poor copy, £27 10s.; Peter Martyr's 
“Opera,” 1511, £41; B. Mecom’s “A Poem,” 
1757, first book printed in Antigua, £28 
10s.; “Tristan de Leonnoys,” Paris, 1533, 
£20; Burns’s “‘Poems,”’ Kilmarnock, 1786, 
poor copy, £118; second edition, Edinburgh, 
1787. with autograph, £31; A. L. S. to his 
brother and two autograph songs, £88; two 
letters of Lord Nelson, 1796, £38 10s.; ‘‘Im- 
itation of Christ,"” executed on vellum by 
the brothers Pape, 1850, £225; Shake- 
speare’s Second Folio, 1632, £115; Poems, 
1640, £260; eighteen autograph letters from 
Thackeray, and others to Mrs. 
Gore, £116. 

George H. Richmond, who announced re- 
cently that his experts had discovered that 
signatures in the so-called Milton Bible 
purchased by him at an auction in this city, 
were forged, has made public a letter from 
W. H. Buckler, secretary of the American 
Legation at Madrid and the latest owner 
of the book, ordering the auctioneer to re- 
lease the purchaser from his contract. Mr. 
Buckler says: 


ral 


nal 
manuscripts is the 


by Dante's 


Dickens, 


If the Bible is a forgery, the sooner it 
‘s exposed the better. If it is even serious- 
iy questioned by reputable experts its value 
is, of course, so greatly impaired that no- 
body could be expected to want it at any 
price. 





This Bible is described in the Nation of 
December 12, p. 539. 








Correspondence. 


A NOTE ON “THE PLEASANT ART OF 
READING ALOUD.” 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 
The following extract, with its 
pleasant picture of domestic life in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
may serve as a note to your article in 
last week’s Nation on “‘The Pleasant Art 
of Reading Aloud.” It is from the dedica- 
tory epistle to his father, prefixed by Henry 
More to his “Philosophical Poems,”’ pub- 
lished in Cambridge, England, in 1647. 
Yeu deserve the patronage of better 
poems than these, though you may lay 
a more proper claim to these than to any, 
you having from my childhocd tuned mine 
ears to Spencer's rhymes, entertaining us 
or winter nights with that incomparable 
piece of his, “The Fairy Queen,” a Poem 
as richly fraught with Divine Morality as 


Phancy. 
Cc. E. N. 


Sirk: 


Cambridge, Mass., December 23. 





HOFFMANN AND LONGFELLOW. 


To THE EpItToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Prof. Robert H. Fife’s letter, “The 
Real E. A. Hoffmann” (Nation, November 28), 
is interesting and instructive; he might 
have added a reference to Longfellow’s in- 
troduction of the Hoffmann legend in his 
“Hyperion.” In Book iv. ch. 3, “Shadows 
on the Wall,” Hoffmann is introduced @ 
le Hitzig; ch. iv., “Musical Sufferings of 
John Kreisler,” is a pretty literal transla- 
tion from Kreisleriana in Hoffmann’s 
“Fantasiestiicke in Callot’s Manier.” Prof. 
Gustav Gruener has helped me to a clearer 
perception of these facts. I write of them, 
not with a view to sharing, however slight- 
ly, in German literary research, but solely 
for the object of recalling the younger set 
of our scholars to a more careful consider- 
ation of Longfellow, especially of his 
“Hyperion.” That curious medley of ro- 
mance and autobiography was German 
literature for the ordinary American of 
the '40’s and °50’s. And most deservedly, 
for ‘“‘Hyperion,”’ despite its obvious faults, 
was a work of genius. It influenced the 
New England mind profoundly; it used to 
be a Harvard classic “before the war.” In 
my judgment its influence was far more 
pervasive than that of Longfellow’s other 
early writings; it set the fashion for Ger- 
man literature of a certain kind. Its very 
limitations explain to us the old-fashioned 
American ignorance of the greater German 
literature: Lessing, Goethe, and so on down 
to Heine. I hope that some one of our 
younger set may be moved to make a care- 
ful study of Longfellow’s German studies. 

J. M. Hart. 
December 23. 


Ithaca, N. Y., 


MR. BERENSON’S “NORTH ITALIAN 


PAINTERS.” 


To THE EpIitTorR OV THE NATION: 

Str: There is so little precedent for us 
bookworms turning that I venture reluc- 
tantly to question the adequacy of your 
notice of Bernhard Berenson’s “The North 
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Italian Painters of the Renaissance” (Na- 
tion, December 5). I forbear to raise is- 
sues of opinion between your reviewer and 
a mere reader; our quarrel is on matters 
of fact. He writes: “At the end there are 
the usual tables of works by the artists 
considered in the text, etc.” Now, in the 
first place, the works of twenty-four ar- 
tists, not even mentioned in the text, much 
less “considered,” are listed at the end. 
And next does the phrase “the usual ta- 
bles” convey even to the average Nation 
reader that these tables contain practically 
all known works by the painters of the 
North Italian school, and that Mr. Ber- 
enson has not only located dozens of paint- 
ings personally and for the first time, 
but also has laboriously compiled these 
registers from obscure publications? Final- 
ly, does the statement that the attribu- 
tions ‘‘will probably arouse the usual 
amount of discussion among experts” give 
any hint of the many ascriptions that 
will be accepted without discussion, as 
absolutely convincing? Possibly your re- 
viewer assumes that the golden adjective 
“usual’’ applied to Mr. Rerenson’s con- 
noisseurship tells all these things to most 
of your public. If so he takes a more 
hopeful view than do your critics usually, 
or than does your DEVOTED READER. 
New York, December 26. 


{Our review was unquestionably inade- 
quate. The pressure on our columns at the 
time of publication made anything more 
than a cursory note impossible, unless the 
review was postponed until after the holi- 
days. We may flatter ourselves too great- 
ly in thinking that our readers have seen 
our former notices of Mr. Berenson’s work. 
If they have they should know, approxi- 
mately, what his “usual” tables are like. 
And “discussion’’ does not necessarily 1m- 
ply dissent, though it would be strange if 
there were not dissent also, the connois- 
seurship of painting not being as yet an 
exact science. By “the artists considered 
in the text’ we meant the North Italian 
paintcrs of the Renaissance. It might have 
been more exact to have said “the usual 
tables of works of the schools considered 
in the text.”” We hoped we had conveyed 
with sufficient clearness our sense of the 
difference between Mr. Berenson’s writings 
and those of the “usual” purveyors of art- 
books for the holiday season.—Ep. THE 
NATION.] 


CONDITIONS OF FREE ACCESS TO 
ITALIAN MUSEUMS. 


TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Str: In consequence of a misconception 
prevalent among a large class of American 
travellers, attention should be called to 
the conditions under which the Italian gov- 
ernment issues tickets, giving free access 
to national museums and excavations. It 
is not true, as stated recently in a publica- 
tion distributed widely in America by a 
semi-philanthropic tourist association, that 
if a woman “has a diploma from an Ameri- 
can university and sends it to the American 
consul in Rome, it will admit her to the 
art galleries of the state throughout Italy, 
free of charge.”” The law on this subject 
expressly limits such privileges, among for- 
eigners, to artists; to students of the his- 
tory of art and of artistic criticism who 





have brought out noteworthy publications 
(a copy of one such work is required); to 
professors of archwology, history, litera- 
ture, and art; and to students actually 
matriculated in either Italian or foreign 
institutes of archeology, history or art, or 
of faculties of letters and philosophy or 
schools for engineers. Applications under 
each of these classifications must be ac- 
companied by academic documents, viséd 
“by the Italian diplomatic agent or con- 
suls in the country from which the appli- 
cant comes or by the ambassador of his 
country in Italy.”” Applications based sole- 
ly upon “holding a diploma from an Amer- 
ican university” are refused. H. 

Rome, December 12. 





UNWIELDY SCHOOL 


BOARD. 


NEW YORK’S 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is great need in New York 
city for the same efficiency in public edu- 
cational administration which has reveal- 
ed itself in Boston since the Boston School 
Committee three years ago was reduced 
from twenty-four to five. The question 
arises, Would not the concentration of 
power and responsibility involved in the 
same cutting-down process produce cor- 
responding results here? I know of no 
more admirable summary of the arguments 
for such a change than “School Reform in 
Boston,” a short and vigorous article in 
the July Atlantic, to which I would special- 
ly commend your readers. I have no idea 
of reproducing those points in this let- 
ter, but I beg to call attention to a few 
local considerations, in the hope that in- 
fluential persons may take this matter up. 

The same ratio of reduction as that ap- 
plied in Boston would give us a board of 
nine or ten members, instead of forty-six, 
as at present. I fully believe that a board 
of this size, whether appointed or elected, 
paid or unpaid, would be far more efficient 
than the present board can possibly hope 
to be. This reduced number, however, 
would be still more efficient, if organized, 
as in the case of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, in two distinct boards, or com- 
mittees. Just as municipal problems are 
separated from State problems in the ac- 
tion of these two distinct small commis- 
sions, so I would separate secondary school 
problems from elementary school prob- 
lems in their administration. 

The tendency of the age is to divide ed- 
ucation into three periods of six years each 
under the heads of elementary, secondary, 
and university training. University train- 
ing is always controlled by a _ separate 
board; why should not secondary education 
be thus developed? The differences of sub- 
ject-matter, method, and purpose are so 
great as to constitute distinct problems 
which can best be solved by separate 
groups of men. The youth is as distinct 
from the child as from the man, and his 
progress should be as carefully guarded. 
Before adolescence the child recites in 
each subject to one woman teacher; 
after twelve the youth recites in 
each subject to a_ée different teach- 
er, more and more commonly a man, and 
the object is differentiation not unification 
of studies. Self-government is instilled by 
college-bred teachers in the period of 
youth, while obedience is planted in child- 





hood by the training-school graduate. Va- 
rieties of direction, speed, and general in- 
tensive suggestiveness are indicated by 
these and other distinctions which might 
be made between the scope, the method, 
and the purpose of secondary education 
and of elementary education. In conclusion, 
therefore, I submit that two small commis- 
sions or committees, of five men each, with 
full power and responsibility to manage re- 
spectively the first and second periods of 
six years each in school education, would 
prove a step forward in New York city. 

ELREs. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., January 3. 








Notes. 


A life of Thomas Chatterton has been 
written by Charles Edward Russell and 
will soon be published by Moffat, Yard & 
Co. Mr. Russell has a new thesis, that the 
so-called Rowley forgeries are the work of 
another hand than Chatterton’s. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready for pub- 
lication “‘A Pocket Full of Sixpences” by 
G. W. E. Russell, “With the Border Ruf- 
fians’” by R. H. Williams, “The Life and 
Voyages of Joseph Wiggins,” “English 
Children in the Olden Times” by Elizabeth 
Godfrey, and “Saint Catherine of Siena” by 
Edmund G. Gardner. 

At the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Text Society, held recently at Edinburgh, it 
was reported that the concluding volume of 
Wyntoun will soon be issued; also the 
concluding volume of the text of Henryson 
is nearly ready, while the text of “John of 
Ireland” is making progress. 

Archibald Constable & Co. will soon pub- 
lish a work by Prof. J. Garstang of Liver- 
pool on “Burial Customs in Ancient Egypt,” 
being an account of excavations made dur- 
ing 1902-3-4 in the necropolis of Beni-Has- 
san. Professor Garstang’s labors were dis- 
cussed at some length in the Nation of Oc- 
tober 31, 1907, p. 405. 

The Literary Walloon Society of Liége 
has undertaken to publish a dictionary of 
the Walloon dialect, spoken in the prov- 
inces of Liége and Luxemburg. 

A life of the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
is to be written by Charles Osborne. 

Hereafter Moffat, Yard & Co. will be the 
American publishers of the Burlington 
Magazine. 

The new Theological Review, edited by 
the faculty of divinity in Harvard Uni- 
versity, makes its appearance as a quar- 
terly, published by the Macmillan Company. 
The keynote of the periodical may prop- 
erly be looked for in the introductory 
article by Prof. Francis G. Peabody, ‘“‘The 
Call to Theology,” with its hopeful utter- 
ance: “The period of indifference seems 
approaching its close, and an era of prom- 
ise for theology seems to be at hand.” Other 
articles, such as A. C. McGiffert’s ‘‘Mod- 
ern Ideas of God,” T. N. Carver’s “Eco- 
nomic Basis of the Problem of Evil,” and 
Cc. F. Dole’s “Divine Providence,’ carry 
out the impression that the aim of the 
magazine is to find a new justification of 
theology in the present results of scholar- 
ship. 

The report that Dr. Prothero has given 
up the editorship of the Quarterly Review 
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is now denied. He has merely handed over 
the control of the Review to J. C. Bailey 
for a time, owing to ill-health. 

Further volumes of the World’s Classics 
published by Henry Frowde contain Car- 
lyle’s “Life of John Sterling,” Anne Bron- 
té’s “Agnes Grey,” Lesage’s “Gil Blas,” 
translated by Smollett; “The Poems of 
Coleridge,” and Trollope’s “Three Clerks.” 
Several of these have excellent introduc- 
tions. To the Coleridge, for instance, A. 
T. Quiller-Couch contributes a brief life 
of the poet and study of his work. We 
observe that the editor. who writes of 
Coleridge with even more than the usual 
enthusiasm, has the courage to say that 
“there are some to whom ‘Christabel’ rings 
false, painfully false, here and there, in 
epite of its witchery.” 


We take pleasure in recording the ap- 
pearance of the fifth volume of Beaumont & 
Fletcher, edited for the Cambridge Eng- 
lish Classics (G. P. Putman’s Sons), by 
Prof. A. R. Waller. The plays ineluded 
are “A Wife for a Month,” “The Lovers’ 
Progress,” “The Pilgrim,” “The Captain,” 
and “The Prophetess.” As in the earlier 
volumes, the text is a literal reproduction 
from the folio of 1679, with a record of 
variant readings. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to 
their limited editions, printed at the River- 
side Press, with large type and on fine 
paper, Sir Thomas Browne’s “Hydriotaphia 
or Urne-Buriall.” The text follows that of 
the first edition, 1658, and rectifies errors 
which have crept into later issues. The 
archaic spelling of the first edition has 
been retained, “save for a few deviations 
toward uniformity.” The number of copies 
is 385; the binding is full red leather, with 
ebundant gilt tooling. Altogether this is 
a worthy reproduction of one of the state- 
liest pieces of composition in our tongue. 


A call has come already for a second edi- 
tion of Dr. J. E. Sandys’s “History of 
Classical Scholarship” (Putnam’s) and the 
author has taken this occasion to make some 
changes in the form of his work and to add 
some twenty-eight pages of new matter. It 
is agreeable to hear that a continuation of 
this history, bringing the record down from 
the end of the Middle Ages (when the first 
volume closes) to the present day, is now In 
the press. 


W. A. Butterfield has published a fac- 
simile of Henry Pelham’s “Plan of Boston 
in New England with its Environs, includ- 
ing Milton, Dorchester, Roxbury, Brook- 
line, Cambridge, Charlestown, parts of Mal- 
den and Chelsea, with the military works 
constructed in the years 1775 and 1776.” 
This large map, made under the authority 
of J. Urquhart, Mayor of Boston, and dedi- 
cated to Lord George Germain, is of the 
first importance historically. 


The ninth volume of Worthington C. 
Ford's edition of the “Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress” (Government Printing 
Office), covering the period from October 3, 
1777, to the end of the year, finds the Con- 
gress sitting at Yorktown, Pa. The most 
notable work of these three months was 
the adoption of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the ratification of which by the 
States, however, was to be delayed for 
more than three years. The surrender of 
Burgoyne brought much business, includ- 
ing a tedious wrangle over the execution 





of the terms of the capitulation. Thanks 
were voted to Gates, Lincoln, and Arnold, 
followed immediately, however, by resolu- 
tions regarding Gates’s movements which 
came near to ignoring Washington’s au- 
thority as commander-in-chief. There was 
renewed hope of winning Canada, for on 
November 29 the Articles of Confederation 
were ordered translated into French, and 
circulated there, together with an address 
to the people; while three days later an 
elaborate plan for the enlistment of Can- 
adians was submitted. On October 17 a 
board of war was established. The Conti- 
nental paper money was no longer a suffi- 
cient resource, and on November 22 the 
policy of requisitions was entered upon 
with a call on the States for $5,000,000, to 
be raised in taxes, the issue of State pa- 
per money to cease. The futile attempt 
to regulate prices took form in the recom- 
mendation that commissioners meet at New 
Haven, Fredericksburg, and Charleston to 
deal with the matter. On the twenty-sev- 
enth of November the confiscation of loy- 
alist property by the States, and the in- 
vestment of the proceeds in loan office cer- 
tificates, was recommended, followed 
within a week by the authorization of a 
loan of two million sterling from France 
and Spain. In October, John Hancock, 
president of Congress since May 24, 1775, 
resigned, his successor being Henry Laur. 
ens of South Carolina. A resolution of 
thanks to the retiring president encounter- 
ed considerable opposition, but was final- 
ly voted. Mr. Ford’s notes continue to 
be informing, and there is a useful list 
of committees, besides the usual index to 
the journal for the year. 


“Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,” by Da- 
vid H. Bates (The Century Co.), is an en- 
tertaining book of reminiscence in a com- 
raratively unfamiliar field. While Mr. Bates 
does not pretend to go much beyond his 
own personal experience as manager of 
the War Department telegraph office and 
cipher operator from 1861 to 1866, his per- 
sonal contact with Lincoln, who spent long 
hours in the office, was exceptionally close, 
and the pleasantly written story traverses 
a good many interesting incidents. Spe- 
cially important, perhaps, are the author’; 
firsthand accounts of how the military su- 
pervisor of telegrams, Edward S. Sanford 
struck out from McClellan’s famous dis- 
patch of June 28, 1862, to Stanton, the para- 
graph containing the words, “You have 
done your best to sacrifice this army,” be- 
fore delivering it; of the feverish efforts 
of the War Department to discover the 
source of the bogus proclamation of May 17. 
1864, calling for 400,000 men; and of the 
plot to burn New York. These general mat- 
ters, indeed, predominate over those re- 
lating specially to Lincoln, of whose per- 
sonality Mr. Bates gives, however, many 
illustrations confirmatory of the general 
estimate long since formed by those who 
knew him. The proofreader should have 
prevented the repetition, on pages 86 and 
87, of two paragraphs already printed on 
pages 28 and 29. 


The history of “The Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteers, 1861-1866,”’ 
by Alfred S. Roe, recently published by the 
regimental Veteran Association, Worcester, 
ic a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the civil war. Its term of service was 
longer than that of anyother Massachusetts 





regiment but one; itsoperations in some six 
States included the Burnside expedition to 
North Carolina, the assault on Fort Wag- 
ner and the siege of Charleston, and the 
campaign on the James. The aim of the 
work is not to give an historical account 
of the events in which the regiment took 
pari, but simply to tell what the officers 
and men “saw, said, thought, and, above 
all, did.” Consequently the book is full 
of personal incidents and anecdotes, many 
of which are amusing and give graphic pic- 
tures of soldier life and humor. The larg- 
est contributor is Gen. Francis A. Osborn, 
the original lieutenant-colonel, who kept a 
diary of the daily happenings during his 
term of service. There are numerous por- 
traits and pictures, including scenes in 
camp nd on battle field by members of the 
regiment, as well as maps and a roster. 


There is but one honest thing to say 
about G. S. Layard’s “Shirley Brooks of 
Punch” (Henry Holt & Co.)—it is at least 
three times too long, an exaggerated ex- 
ample of the dropsy that has iaid hold of 
English biography of late years. Shirley 
(his real name was Charles Williams) 
Brooks was born April 29, 1815, and lived 
until 1874. He was from an early age a 
voluminous contributor to the -press, be- 
sides writing a number of novels, now as 
completely forgotten as his leaders and 
critiques. He became a member of the 
Punch circle, and, after the death of Mark 
Lemon, in 1870, assumed the head of the 
table. He was a great talker of the old 
sort, sometimes getting himself up for a 
dinner-combat by an hour’s deliberate 
meditation; a tremendous writer, turning 
out notes, jokes, poems, Parliamentary 
reports, any kind of “copy,” with incredi- 
ble ease—a born journalist. His let- 
ters are of the kind that must have 
filled the recipient with joy, but that some- 
how in cold print, half a century later, 
sound forced and schoolboyish. They should 
never have been published. The most hu- 
man note in the book is the pathetic ac- 
count of his death: 

On the morning of the 23rd he looks over 

the forthcoming number of Punch, and 
makes some suggestions. A boy is wait- 
ing below for “copy.” Shirley writes a 
small make-up paragraph, asks for a cigar, 
takes a couple of whiffs, “looks very sur- 
prised,” and falls back dead. 
The only information of any particular 
value is the determination of the fact that 
Punch’s famous apology to this country af- 
ter the death of Lincoln, was written, not 
by Brooks, who opposed the project, but 
by Tom Taylor. 

Four of Vernon Lee’s books have recent- 
ly been published: By John Lane Co., “The 
Sentimental Traveller: Notes on Places,” 
and second editions of “Genius Loci” and 
“Pope Jacynth and Other Fantastic Tales” ; 
by Mitchell Kennerley, a little reprint of 
“Sister Benvenuta and the Christ Child.” 
The stories are in Vernon Lee’s familiar 
manner: the style studied and polished, at 
times precious, often delicately ironic; 
the setting, a monastery or a nunnery or 
a feudal castle; the characters, burning 
with zeal, say, for religion or art, con- 
ceived in a vein of high fantasy. These 
stories are not for the ordinary palate, but 
for those who have cultivated a taste for 
the romantic and exotic. This limitation 
lies also upon the two books of travel, 
which continue in the line of “The En- 
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chanted Woods and Other Essays on the 
Genius of Places.” Vernon Lee is nothing 
if not a connoisseur in art, music, and lit- 
erature. She sees everything projected 
upon the background of wide reading and 
wide seeing. Her allusions, her figures of 
speech, are suggested by books and pic- 
tures. “Genius Loci” is full of uncom- 
monly clever description and happy obser- 
vation. “The Sentimental Traveller” is the 
same thing, though a little less fresh and 
spontaneous. The reader carries away the 
feeling that the author’s note-books were 
skin.med of their best for the earlier books, 
and that this is a sweeping up of uncon- 
sidered trifles. The descriptions are still 
admirably done; but there is a surfeit of 
them. The reflections are still those of a 
highly cultivated mind, but nothing new or 
moving. The countries included in the 
itinerary are Germany, Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. The quest of the Traveller is 
for “‘the enclosed places of the spirit, little 
regions of tender memories and peaceful 
hopes, set with wonder-trees, bearing death- 
less blossoms and fruit, those van- 
ishing, longed-for isles, those closed val- 
leys, where the gold-dust of sunset lies 
tangibly on all things,and our own thoughts 
all wear an aureole.” One of the most in- 
teresting papers, in which the writer’s emo- 
tion is moved directly by the spectacle be- 
fore her, not indirectly through its sugges- 
tions as to art and literature, is “The 
Chapel of the Sick Children at Berck.”’ 
Were more of the pages in this tone, the 
total impression would be of _ sincerity 
rather than of sophistication and artifice; 
and the author would not be provoked to 
that despairing utterance at the end: “Of 
all vain dilettanteish writings, these essays 
of mine must therefore be the most dilet- 
tanteish and futile.” 


E. V. Lucas’s “Character and Comedy” 
(The Macmillan Co.) freshly illustrates the 
sad truth that making books is too easy. 
Mr. Lucas has collected a number of light 
and agreeable essays from Cornhill Maga- 
gine, the Outlook, T. P.’s Weekly, the 
Country Gentleman, the Academy, and 
Punch. The best of them is “My Cousin 
the Bookbinder,” a view of Charles Lamb 
as Mr. Lucas imagines the humorist would 
appear to that cousin, the bookbinder, “‘who 
is now with God.” The last half of the 
book is made up of a series of amusing 
sketches, in epistolary form, from Punch: 
“Life’s Little Difficulties.” Each paper 
must have served its purpose admirably 
as a contribution to journalism; but as a 
whole the articles are too thin to merit 
the dignity of permanent form. 


Stopford A. Brooke’s new “Studics in 
Poetry” (Putnam’s) are a pretty thin 
gleaning. There isan essay on Blake, well 
enough, but giving no fresh light on that 
much-bewritten poet; Keats is treated at 
some length, and three papers deal with 
Shelley and the Shelley Society. But the 
best of the book is the essay on Scott, a fair 
and discriminating dppreciation of his poet- 
ry. Dr. Brooke takes up Ruskin’s thesis 
that Scott was sad and gives to it another 
turn. He was not sad because the age was 
sad, and he represented it, but because he 
was, in his poetry, at least, so completely 
out of touch with his own time. Dr. Brooke 
makes a sharp distinction between Scott’s 
verse and his nevels, which are free from 
sadness because here the author is in close 





harmony with his age. It would be diffi- 
cult to carry such a distinction through. 
Ivanhoe is not sad, yet it is as antiquarian 
as any of the poems. More fruitful is Dr. 
Brooke’s long discussion of the Celtic ele- 
ments in Scott’s genius, although he treads 
on quaking ground. 

In bringing together the principal trea- 
tises and loci on “Theories of Style” from 
Plato to Frederic Harrison (The Macmillan 
Company), Prof. Lane Cooper has made a 
book useful at once for the classroom stu- 
dent and the professional writer. One may 
object to the exorbitant value given to 
Wackernagel by placing extracts from his 
*“Vorlesungen” as an introduction to Plato 
and Aristotle, and one may feel that J. 
Addington Symonds’s three essays on style 
should not be totally neglected in a book 
wauich has room for Frederic Harrison, but 
these are minor points. The whole of Longi- 
nus, in Havell’s translation, is included, 
which will compensate forany omission; and 
there are chapters from Voltaire, Buffon, 
De Quincey, Schopenhauer, and others. 


The aim of Miss Tereza Stratilesco in 
her “From Carpathian to Pindus’’ (Bos- 
ton: John W. Luce & Co.) has been to 
show what the Rumanian nation is, and 
especially to describe “the genuine and 
most interesting part of it, the peasants.” 
With this end in view, after a brief outline 
of history, she sets forth at length the 
peasant’s relation to the soil (that is, the 
manner in which the land is held), to the 
state, and to foreigners. His home life and 
industries are described, together with his 
amusements and pastimes. Much space is 
also devoted to an account of his religious 
life, his social relations, and customs at 
births, christenings, weddings, and deaths. 
But the book is more than a mere record 
of historical, ethnological, and sociological 
facts in regard to the Rumanian. It is a 
treasure-house of folklore, legends, ballads, 
and songs, often with the music attached. 
All are interesting, and some are very 
amusing. One of them is about a Jew who 
“went once to heaven, and, taking the guar- 
dian angel unawares, walked into God’s 
gardens. When the angel caught sight of 
him he tried all means to get him out, but 
in vain: the Jew maintained that he had 
as much right as anybody else to be there, 
as there was no entrance fee to be paid. St. 
Peter was called, and tried to reason the 
Jew out of Paradise, but with no greater 
success; neither could David or Solomon 
persuade him to leave heaven. But a little 
angel took a drum, and, standing outside of 
the wall of heaven, began to drum noisily. 
‘What is the matter?’ was the general in- 
quiry. ‘An auction.’ ‘Oh, wait a moment,’ 
the Jew ejaculated, ‘I will bid!’ and out he 
fled, and the doors were closed upon him.” 
The book is written in excellent English, 
and its attractiveness is much increased by 
the sixty-three illustrations which enable 
one to realize vividly many of the condi- 
tions of peasant life. There are also two 
maps and an index. 


A translation of a translation is not the 
most satisfactory medium through which 
to learn about an original, but perhaps it 
is better than nothing; and a first-hand 
translation “from the anciert royal Abys- 
sinian manuscript ‘The Glory of the 
Kings’ ”’ is not to be hoped for. This man- 
uscript is said to contain one hundred and 
sixty-four folios of goatskin, written in 





the Geez dialect. After the battle of Mag- 
dala, in 1868, it was removed from the 
room in which Theodore, the Ethiopian 
King, had committed suicide, and taken to 
the British Museum. Upon request of King 
John it was returned in 1872, and was 
carefully secreted; but later it was placed 
in the hands of the translator at the direct 
command of King Menelik. No attempt is 
made to date the manuscript itself, or to 
assign a period to its original composition 
further than to call it very ancient. The 
English translation, recently published un- 
der the title “Magda, Queen of Sheba” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.), was made by Mrs. 
John Van Vorst from the French version of 
Hugues Le Roux, member of the Rouen 
Académie des belles lettres. It gives an 
account of the visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to the court of Solomon, with many details 
not hinted at in the Biblical narrative. Fa- 
miliarity with the Hebrew Scriptures is 
shown in many passages, but only in such a 
way as to indicate that the work was a 
compilation made at a much later date, 
with the purpose of fortifying the claims 
of the reigning house of Ethiopia, whose 
descent is ascribed to Solomon and the 
queen. Their son grows to thelikeness ofthe 
father, whom he visits. The attempt is made 
to retain him as king over Israel, but when 
he insists upon returning to his mother 
and to-his own people, a large delegation 
of the sons of priests and princes igs sent 
with him to be the nucleus of a theocracy 
in the South. These young men lament the 
separation not only from their parents, 
people, and native land, but from the “Ark 
of the Covenant,” which is called “Sion” 
and is treated as a sort of fetich. So they 
steal the Ark and take it along. Their 
journey is magically swift, pursuit is vain, 
and their arrival is marked with pomp and 
the establishment of an extensive kingdom 
whose law is an abstract of the Mosaic 
code. 


Who the editors of the new “autograph” 
edition of “Hoyle’s Games” are does not 
appear, but the publishers, the McClure 
Company, have given the book an agreeable 
form, and it may be recommended as a use- 
ful reappearance of an old friend. 


By order of the trustees the speeches 
given and letters of congratulation read at 
the “Memorial of the Celebration of the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
11, 12, 13, 1907,” have been printed in a 
handsome yolume by the De Vinne Press. 


The seventeenth volume of “Minerva” 
(1907-8) bears appropriately as frontispiece 
a portrait of Dr. Karl Triibner, founder and 
editor of the yearbook, who died June 2, 
1907. The present issue has received more 
than the usual revision and is considerably 
incressed in bulk. Lemcke & Buechner 
are the American agents of this indispens- 
able dictionary of the academicworld. From 
the same house comes the one hundred and 
forty-fifth annual issue of the “Almanach 
de Gotha,” with its revised information in 
regard to the families of the haute noblesse 
and the governments of the world. We have 
again to acknowledge from the London 
publisher ‘“Whitaker’s Almanack” and 
“Whitaker’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, and Companionage” for the new year. 
The editor has succeeded in adding more 
information to volumes already highly com- 
pact. 
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A new pedagogical jcurnal intended es- 
pecially for young teachers is now being pub- 
lished twice a month by Gerdes und Hédel, 
(Pidagogische Verlagsbuchhandlung), of 
Berlin, entitled Bliétter fiir die Fortbildung 
des Lehrers und der Lehrerin § It is edited 
by Doctors W. Wolffgarten, G. Roth, Jo- 
hannes Meyer, and Alfred Pottag. 


“Binfiihrung in das Gotische,” by Dr. F. 
v. d. Leyen, University of Munich, consti- 
tutes one volume in the series, Handbiicher 
des deutschen Unterrichts, edited by Adolf 
Matthias (Munich: C. H. Beck). It con- 
tains all the material needed for the be- 
ginner in Gothic—grammar, chrestomathy, 
and vocabulary. In the arrangement of 
matter the verb precedes the noun. 


Ernst Eckstein’s “Gesammelte Schulhu- 
moresken” (New York: G. E. Stechert & 
Co.) contains not only his most famous 
sketch, “‘Der Besuch im Kerzer,” but such 
other favorites as “Katheder und Schul- 
bank,” “Stimmungsbilder aus dem Gymna- 
sium,”’ together with several stories never 
Lefore published. All the school world 
knows or should know the first-mentioned 
tale, one of those rare bits of dialect from 
school-boy life that breathes a language 
universal, whether it tells of mischievous 
and refractory pupils in the Rosegger for- 
ests or under the glances of an Ichabod 
Crane on the Hudson. What is interesting 
if not strange about Eckstein and his saucy 
lad is that the story has been condemned 
#gain and again, and indeed ever since it 
was written, by pedagogues and dominies; 
and still it has lived on, passing into edi- 
tion after edition, chiefly, we suppose, 
because of the ever-present desire to read 
what the teacher has advised was per- 
ticious. Taken as a whole, the book gives 
a fair idea of several sides of German 
echool life. 


Prof. Martin Hartmann of Berlin, who 
has recently returned from a long trip 
through Central Asia, will publish as one 
of the series known as Angewandte Geo- 
graphie (Halle: Gebauer-Schmetscheke), 
“Kultur und Wirtschaftsgeographie Tur- 
kestans,”’ chiefly on the basis of his own 
research. The work begins with a history 
of Turkestan. Another chapter is devoted 
to language and literature, furnishing 
among other things a large collection of 
popular poetry. Present economic condi- 
tions and possibilities of development in 
trade and traffic are to be fully discussed. 


In the flood of new literature on Japan 
a noteworthy production is a work in Ger- 
man, “Die Kultur Japans” (Berlin: Cur- 
tius) by Dr. Daiji Itchikawa, lecturer in the 
Japanese department of the Oriental Sem- 
inary in Berlin. The book, which deals chiefly 
with the history and the present character 
of civilization in Japan, has something of 
the nature of an apologia pro domo. The 
author defends theimitation of Westernciv 
ilization by modern Japan; but further de- 
clares that if Japan had not excluded 
Christianity in the seventeenth century and 
later, it would have shared the fate of India 
in becoming subject to Western peoples. 
He deplores the educational ideals that 
now prevail in the higher circles of Japan, 
compelling the acquisition of so many 
Western languages and literatures in addi- 
tion to the native Japanese, and wonders 
how long the Japanese student will be able 
to stand the strain. Every Japanese stu- 





dent must acquire at least three foreign 
tongues, Chinese, English, and German. He 
tells us that the Japanese are naturally a 
religious people, and have already absorbed 
many elements of Christianity, and that 
the coming faith of the country will be a 
unique Japanese type of Christianity. 


Under the title “Oestliches Werden,” the 
well-known German essayist Dr. Hermann 
Brunnhofer publishes a series of articles 
the purpose of which is indicated by the 
sub-title: “Kulturaustausch und Handels- 
verkehr zwischen Orient und Occident von 
der Urzeit bis zur Gegenwart, (Bern: Victor 
Schliiter). These essays are chiefly histor- 
ical, depicting the interchange of culture 
between the East and the West at different 
periods. 


When the copyright on a German author’s 
works expires, thirty years after death, the 
larger publishing houses compete in get- 
ting out good and cheap editions. Athenas- 
ius Griin, Simrock, and Freiligrath all died 
in 1876, and now their works have appeared 
in one of the best of these cheap series, 
Max Hesse’s neue leipziger Klassiker-Aus- 
gabe: Griin complete in ten parts, bound 
in two large volumes, cloth, 4 marks; the 
select works of Simrock, 12 parts in 4 vol- 
umes; and the entire works of Freilig- 
rath, 10 parts, in 2 volumes, 6 marks. Lit- 
erary introductions, and in some cases ex- 
planatory notes, accompany these editions, 
the texts of which have been critically pre- 
pared by recognized scholars. The Biblio- 
graphisches Institut of Leipzig and Vien- 
na is publishing similar editions, known 
as Meyer’s Klassiker-Ausgaben, the latest 
addition being Immermann’s “Werke,” with 
biography, in 5 volumes, at 2 marks per 
volume, edited by Dr. Harry Mayne. 


A new journal intended to bring about an 
understanding between modern culture and 
religion is being published by Vander- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen, entitled 
Religion und Geisteskultur. It is edited by 
Th. Steinmann. Among its contributors are 
leading theological and non-theological sa- 
vants of different countries; naturally Ger- 
mans are most largely represented. 


Of the Corpus Reformatorum, Huldreich 
Zwingli’s “Simmtliche Werke,” edited with 
the assistance of the Zwingli Verein of 
Ziirich, by Profs. Emil Egli and Georg 
Finsler, and published by M. Heinsius of 
Leipzig, 14 Lieferungen of the proposed 12? 
which are to contain all the writings of the 
Swiss reformer have made their appear- 
ance. The editors have paid special at- 
tention to correct textual readings, and 
have added historical and bibliographical 
introductions and explanatory notes, chieily 
linguistic. In many respects this will be a 
parallel to the great Kaiser edition of 
Luther’s works, upon which the scholars of 
Germany have been engaged for more than 
two decades 


The old problem as to the relation of the 
doctrines of Jesus to those of the best Jew- 
ish teachers of his times, especially of Hillel, 
is being actively discussed in Germany. A 
small work lately published under the ti- 
tle “Christentum und Judentum, Parallel- 
en” (a revision of a discussion originally 
printed in the Jahrbuch des Verbandes der 
Vereine fiir jiidische Geschichte und Lit- 
eratur) offers an interesting set of paral- 
lels, particularly on ethical themes, be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism. To show, 





however, that such parallels are merely an 
illustration of the old dictum: “Si duo 
faciunt idem, non est idem,” is the puz- 
pose of Prof. Ed. Koenig of the University 
of Bonn in “Talmud und Neues Testament,” 
an issue in the well-known series Bib- 
lische Zeit- und Streitfragen. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch of Berlin, whose 
lectures and pamphlets on “Babel und Bibel” 
caused such a stir a few years ago, recent- 
ly delivered in Berlin under the auspices of 
the Lessinggesellschaft two popular lec- 
tures, ‘““‘Weiterbildung der Religion,” which 
promise to be equally sensational. He de- 
clares that the first purpose of the scien- 
tific investigation of religion must be to 
rid Christianity of elements from Oriental 
religions, chiefly Babylonian. He traces in 
the literature of Babylonia the beginnings 
of such Beimischungen as angelology and 
demonology, and the ideas of Jesus con- 
cerning hell, heaven, paradise, and the fall 
ot man. Even the sacrificial idea in the 
Lord’. Supper he traces to Babylonian 
sources, where, too, the Trinity is al- 
ready important. Faith in miracles and in 
the miraculous healing of the sick is com- 
mon to Oriental religions. Again, such con- 
ceptions as those connected with the birth 
ot Jesus he traces back to a misunderstand- 
ing of the Old Testament passages, espe- 
cially as these are reproducéd in the Sep- 
tuagint. The lectures will be published at 
orce. 

Prof. A. W. Hunzingen of Leipzig has 
written a new work on Christian apolo- 
getics, entitled “Zur apologetischen Auf- 
gabe der Kirche der Gegenwart,” published 
by A. Deichert, Leipzig. His attempt is to 
demonstrate that modern natural science, 
philosophy, and history have not damaged 
the Christian conception of things (Welt- 
anschauung). 

We had occasion to mention, some years 
ago, the appearance of the first (Danish) 
section of the “‘Palwographic Atlas,” pub- 
lished in the year 1903 by the Arnamagne- 
an Commission through the Gyldendal Pub- 
lishing Company of Copenhagen and Chica- 
go. This publication, which is patterned 
mainly on the series of reproductions pub- 
lished by the English Palwographical So- 
ciety, deserves more than a passing men- 
tion now that the second and third sections 
have appeared (in 1905 and 1907, respective- 
ly). The editor of this collection of repro- 
ductions of sample pages of old Scandina- 
vian manuscripts and documents is Dr. Kr. 
Kaalund, librarian of the Arnamagnzan 
collection of manuscripts in the University 
library of Copenhagen. The first portfolio 
contains, on thirty-eight folio plates, a col- 
lection of sixty-four reproductions, chro- 
nologically arranged, from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century; the second and third 
portfolios consist of thirty-seven plates 
each, containing fifty-three and fifty-seven 
reproductions, respectively, of old Norwe- 
gian and old Icelandic manuscripts. Oppo- 
site each phototype reproduction is a ren- 
dering of the text introduced with a brief 
description of the manuscript by the editor. 
The expenses of the publication of the last 
portfolio published have been defrayed by 
the so-called Carlsberg Fund, an endow- 
ment established for the promotion of sci- 
ence by the late Danish brewer Jacobsen. 
These reproductions testify to the high 
state of development which the art of writ- 
ing, as well as that of illuminating, had 
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attained in the Scandinavian North. Par- 
ticularly deserving of mention in this re- 
spect are the Codex Frisianus of the Nor- 
wegian King’s Sagas; the Flateyjarbék, 
which is probably the handsomest old 
Norse manuscript extant, containing among 
other things the earliest and best version 
of the discovery of Vinland; and some Nor- 
wegian law codices. The scientific impor- 
tance of a publication like this needs hard- 
ly to be emphasized. A copy of this 
series ought, indeed, to be found in the 
library of every university where philolog- 
ical, and, particularly Germanic, studies 
are carried on. The editor’s name is a 
sufficient guarantee of scientific thorough- 
ness, and the mechanical part of the work 
does all possible honor to Danish book- 
making and reproductive art. The price of 
each portfolio is 30 crowns (about $8.00), 
to which must be added cost of carriage. 


American scholars are more or less fa- 
miliar with the work of the French univer- 
sities in the study of English literature, 
but the remarkable progress of the French 
in Germanic studies has not received the 
same recognition here. No more pleasant 
introduction to a German classic could be 
desired than Paul Bastier’s “Friedrich Heb- 
bel, dramatiste et critique” (Paris: Larose), 
which contains, besides an interpretative 
introduction of two hundred pages, a free 
adaptation of Hebbel’s chief play, “Maria 
Magdalena,” and translations of his chief 
critical works. Hebbel’s esthetic theory is 
now attracting more and more attention 
in Germany; and though his name does not 
appear in Saintsbury’s ‘“‘History of Criti- 
cism,” readers of this volume will readily 


recognize the unusual significance of his 
critical work. 


In a few cities and villages in this and 
other States, some of them important, the 
proposition to turn the subscription library 
into a free library is persistently rejected. 
To abolish the fee, it is argued, would only 
cheapen the library and lower the esteem 
in which it is held even by those who are 
not willing to pay for use. As bearing on 
this question, statistics just reported by 
the public library of Olean, N. Y., are of 
interest. For many years this institution, 
under the name Forman Library, was main- 
tained on the principle that if the public 
wished the use of it, the privilege could 
be had for a fee which any one could pay 
who was in earnest. Unlike many subscrip- 
tion libraries in small cities, it was main- 
tained on a liberal scale, with an attrac- 
tive building, good supplies of standard and 
new books, generous hours of opening, and 
was administered by librarians of skill and 
culture. Yet in a city of some 12,000 peo- 
ple, it had at the end of the year 1906 only 
237 registered borrowers, and its monthly is- 
sue of books averaged only 716 volumes. 
About the middle of January last, without 
any important change in other respects, the 
fee was abolished and the library was made 
public. At the end of ten months, the 
list of borrowers had increased to 2,617 and 
the average monthly issue of books to 4,211 
volumes, an eleven-fold gain in the num- 
ber of borrowers and a six-fold gain in 
the number of books issued. The fact seems 
to be that the average fhan and woman are 
not greatly in earnest regarding the li- 
brary. They can be moved out of their in- 
ertia and brought under the influence of 
good books only by removing all excuses 





for neglect and by supplying conditions that 
will appeal even to the indifferent and 
lethargic. 


Special interest attaches this year to the 
report of the Royal Library of Berlin, 
both because liberal rules regarding the 
hours of opening and the use of the li- 
brary have been recently introduced, and 
because it is the first report issued since 
the appointment of Prof. Adolf Harnack 
as chief librarian. The report shows a 
growth during the year of 32,979 volumes, 
of which 12,892 were added by purchase, 
10,296 by gift, and 9,791 by deposit under 
the copyright law. Accessions deemed 
worthy of special mention are twenty-five 
incunabula and a collection of 1,600 vol- 
umes of modern drama and poetry. Of the 
incunabula the most noteworthy was a 
copy of the Fust-Schaeffer Psalter of 1459, 
cesting 86,000 marks. The collection of 
German music, founded in April, 1906, by 
large donations from German music deal- 
ers, already contains 33,000 works; and 
the hope is expressed that eventually it will 
contain the works of every German com- 
poser. The reading-room was used during 
the year by 135,380 persons, 7,516 of whom 
were women; 367,300 volumes were issued 
for home reading, and 247,145 volumes were 
consulted at the library. 

The midwinter meeting of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America was held this 
year in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in Chicago, on Jan- 
uary 1. The papers of the forenoon session 
were devoted to the bibliography of science. 
Dr. Cyrus Adler of Washington restated, 
with some new facts, the well-known story 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature; A. L. Voge presented the case 
for the Concilium Bibliographicum in 
Ziirich, treated this time from the point of 
view of the technical man; and W. A. 
Beale gave an account of “The Contribu- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to the Bibliography of Science.” 
The last-named paper was a record of 
much creditable work done, while that from 
Ziirich was chiefly concerned with plans 
for the future. On the suggestion of Dr. 
Cc. B. Davenport, the zodlogist, a motion 
was passed recommending the case of the 
Concilium and its appeal for funds to the 
consideration of the council of the society. 
It is proposed that funds collected in 
America be held in trust by an American 
board, soon to be created. In the evening 
the members of the society and their 
friends were the guests of the Caxton 
Club, in the rooms of which they listened 
tc an illustrated lecture by W. D. Orcutt 
of the University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
on “Printing as a Fine Art.” The speaker 
dealt with the development of the type, its 
form, and its proportionate arrangement on 
the page, beginning with the scribe, here 
represented by the facsimile edition of the 
Breviarium Grimani, continuing through 
Gutenberg’s forty-two-line Bible, and rep- 
resentative examples from the principal 
countries, down to William Morris, in 
whom the artist worked destruction to the 
purpose of the printer to present a read- 
able page. 

The Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions is to be held at Ox- 
ford September 15 to 18. The sections will 
deal with the following peoples and their 
religions: (1) the Lower Culture (includ- 





ing Mexico and Peru); (2) the Chinese and 
Japanese; (3) the Egyptians; (4) the Sem- 
ites; (5) India and Iran; (6) Greeks and 
Romans; (7) Germans, Celts, and Slavs; 
(8) Christianity. English, French, German, 
and Italian will be recognized as official 
languages. 


At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, held last 
week at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard 
announced that the Turkish government 
has granted to Harvard University a firman 
to explore the site of ancient Samaria, the 
modern Sebastie. The excavations are to 
be under the direction of Dr. G. A. Reisner, 
who expects to begin about April. This 
place is by many, if not most, Old Testa- 
ment archzologists regarded as the most 
promising site for excavation in Palestine, 
provided always that funds are forth- 
ing to conduct the work on a sufficiently 
large scale, and for a sufficient period of 
time. On recommendation of the council 
the society took cognizance of the Hil- 
precht controversy, adopting the following. 
preamble and resolution; 

Whereas, charges reflecting on American 
Oriental scholarship have been publicly 
made against Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 

Resolved: That this society shares the 
desire expressed by a number of American 
Orientalists that a complete reply to these 
charges be made in the journal of this so- 
ciety or elsewhere. 

The death is announced from Cambridge, 
England, of Gen. James John McLeod Innes, 
late of the Royal Engineers. He was born. 
in India in 1830, and served through the 
Mutiny campaign. Among his books are 
“Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny’; “The 
Sepoy Revolt,” 1897; “Sir Henry Lawrence” 
(Rulers of India Series), 1898. He also edit- 
ed a memoir of Gen. Sir J. Browne. 


On the basis of a press dispatch announc- 
ing the death of Alfred Stead, son of W. T. 
Stead of London, a brief obituary note was 
printed in the Nation of December 19. Word 
now comes that the death is that of a broth- 
er of Alfred Stead. 








THE CHARM OF VENICE. 


Venice: Its Individual Growth from the 
Earliest Beginning to the Fall of the Re- 
public. Part II. The Golden Age. By 
Pompeo Molmenti; translated by Hora- 
tio F. Brown. Illustrated. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 2 vols., $2.50 per 
vol. 

The Sea Charm of Venice. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1 net. 

Venice on Foot. With the Itinerary of the 
Grand Canal and Several Direct Routes 
to Useful Places. By Hugh A. Douglas; 
75 Illustrations and 11 Maps. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Venetian Life. Revised and Enlarged. By 
William Dean Howells. 20 Illustrations 
in Color by Edmund H. Garrett. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian 
Folk. By Thomas Okey; with 50 colored 
and other illustrations by Trevor Haddon. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6 net. 
Thesecondsectionof Professor Molmenti’s 

elaborate work deals with the sixteenth cen- 

tury—the climax of the magnificence of the 
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Republic, and the period which the world 
generally regards as most characteristical- 
ly Venetian. Then flowered Venetian paint- 
ing, then the architecture of the Renais- 
sance began to run its riotous course, then 
pageants, luxury, and dissipation allured 
and amazed the pleasure-seekers of Chris- 
tendom. But the historian knows that the 
Golden Age was really the age of deca- 
dence; and he measures the greatness of 
Venice by the many generations which were 
required before wealth and excesses finally 
sapped her vitality. Professor Molmenti de- 
scribes this period more fully than it has 
ever been described before in English. The 
mass of material about it is almost endless; 
for, with the introduction of printing at 
the end of the fifteenth century, books and 
pamphlets were added to the usual store of 
public and private documents. Professor 
Molmenti explores every field—the political, 
the artistic, the social, the scientific, the 
educational. He naturally expatiates on 
the ceremonies and pageants, and he gives 
a dispassionate account of the judicial and 
criminal procedure which historical nov- 
elists have fastened upon for their lurid 
effects. In order to place Venice in the 
proper perspective, however, he should have 
stated what were the judicial methods and 
the tortures and punishments in vogue at 
this time elsewhere in Europe. 

His chapter on the private life of the ar- 
tists assembles many entertaining details, 
but it will be less novel to American read- 
ers (who may be presumed to have some 
acquaintance with the lives of Titian, Tin- 
toret, and the rest) than his account of 
the authors and poets. He traces also the 
development of the drama, from the early 
mummeries to the beginnings of opera, in 
a fashion not elsewhere accessible in Eng- 
lish. Since the “private life” is the cen- 
tral object of his study, we have very full 
descriptions of the daily habits of the rich 
and the poor, of the country-places of the 
former and the occupations and amuse- 
ments of the latter, and of the customs at- 
tending birth, marriage, and death. A 
chapter on the type of Venetian beauty 
gives much curious information, which 
leads us to infer that beauty among the 
women was as rare in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as it is to-day. The few magnificent 
faces which survive in the portraits of 
Titian, Giorgioni, Palma Vecchio, Tintoret, 
and Bordone seem to be exceptions and not 
to belong to a widely diffused type. Pro- 
fessor Molmenti closes this section of his 
work with a study of the corruption of 
manners, a topic which has never been 
ueglected by a certain class of investi- 
gators, but which he treats as an histor- 
fan. Here again, it would be well to fur- 
nish some means for comparing the sex- 
ual license of Venice with that of other 
contemporary capitals: Rome, for instance, 
was rotten from top to bottom, and Na- 
ples reeked with all sorts of iniquity. Ven- 
ice seems to have got the worst reputa- 
tion because, like modern Paris, she ad- 
vertised her licentiousness, instead of pre- 
tending to a decency which did not exist. 
Certainly, no apologist can deny the well- 
attested facts, which simply prove, in the 
last analysis, that wealth and luxury 
are the most dangerous enemies of a 
nation. 


The admirable illustrations of these vol- 
umes have been chosen with such fine 





judgment that they really illustrate most 
of the subjects touched upon. Even speci- 
mens of Venetian lace are reproduced in 
half-tone. Horatio Brown's. translation 
reads fluently, almost as if he had written 
it originally in English; but we must again 
express our surprise that he should leave 
untranslated many passages in medizval 
Latin, Italian, and Venetian, besides many 
Venetian words and phrases, which most of 
his readers will find puzzling. It may be 
proper to quote authorities in the orig- 
inal for the footnotes; but such quota- 
tions in the text ought to be translated. 
The great number of works cited shows 
the range and minuteness of Professor Mol- 
menti’s researches. 

Stopford A. Brooke’s little volume con- 
tains an unusually good essay on “The 
Sea-Charm of Venice.” In it he blends 
impressions and emotions, history and art. 
He is not the hasty tourist, who peers, 
and nods, and hurries on, but the lover 
of Venice, who has returned to her again 
and again, seen her under many aspects, 
thought upon her glories, and felt her 
fascination. He writes with genuine en- 
thusiasm, but without gush, and displays 
also an unusual skill in description. 

We have long wondered why no one has 
compiled a guide for those who wish to 
see Venice on foot, for that is the way by 
which, after you have made your first ac- 
quaintance with the canals by gondola, you 
can come to know the city best. Hugh A. 
Douglas has at last produced just such a 
book. It is a model of clearness, concise- 
ness, and concrete information. In the 
course of ten walks, Mr. Hughes visits 
every part of the city. He describes also 
the Grand Canal, which must necessarily 
be viewed from the water, and the Place 
of St. Mark’s. A map elucidates each 
walk, and numerous half-tones enable the 
stranger to identify the principal build- 
ings. There is much miscellaneous in- 
formation, packed into the smallest space. 
Moreover, Mr. Hughes has mapped out 
fifty direct routes, which show how to 
reach a desired point without delay. The 
book contains a list of noble families, 
and a section of general notes in which 
are treated such matters as the councils, 
the original citizens, the Tiepolo conspir- 
acy, and the value of the ducat. Exhaus- 
tive indexes make it easy to find every 
name mentioned in the text. The book 
slips easily into the pocket, and ought to 
be the companion of every visitor to Venice. 

It is more than forty years since 
Mr. Howells gathered into a volume his 
fugitive papers on Venetian life. They are 
still the best in their field; and now their 
author, having revised them, sends them 
forth in a definitive edition. He adds 
a pleasant introduction, telling why he has 
pruned or amended certain phrases or state- 
ments. That is, we feel, a dangerous pas- 
time for an author of three score and ten to 
engage in. “The flourish set on youth” be- 
longs to sketches of Venice written by an 
enthusiast of twenty-five. Suppose 
letters were to be toned down to suit the 
sobriety of the lover turned grandfather? 
But we would not insist too much in the 
case of Mr. Howells, for he has not really 
mutilated his classic volume, which may 
well delight another generation of readers. 
The publishers have brought out this édition 
de luge in model form. Mr. Garrett’s cul 
ored sketches are carefully reproduced, but 





they add little, in our opinion, to the charm 
of the book. 

Mr. Okey turns his hand readily to al- 
most any Italian subject, but he has never, 
we think, done so more successfully than 
in the present case. This book is not only 
much better intrinsically than his 
historical sketch of Venice, but it 
also is free from the pot-boiler aroma 
that pervaded that effort. He takes up 
chronologically the palaces of Venice, tells 
what is known about the building of each, 
@escribes (in many cases) the owners or 
dwellers, and surrounds each subject with 
its proper atmosphere of associations and 
traditions. He has had the happy inspira- 
tion to go direct to Malipiero, Priuli, and 
Sanudo for concrete examples of Venetian 
life in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
and, as he has excellent judgment in se- 
lecting and skill in presenting, he makes a 
varied, vivid, and trustworthy story. Those 
three great diarists did for their age much 
more than Pepys did for his; but Mr. Okey 
supplements their stories and their gossip 
vith references to the professional his- 
torians, to Sansovino, the authority on cus- 
toms and institutions, and to Tassini, learn- 
ed in “Curiosities.” Mr. Okey is a Rus- 
kinian, yet he forms his own opinions on 
works of art, and does justice to the palaces 
of the later Renaissance which Ruskin con- 
cemned. But when justice has been done 
to those elephantine edifices—the Palazzi 
Grimani, Rezzonico, Manin, and  /Pe- 
saro—one turns with a sigh of relief to the 
Gothic and Byzantine types in which Is 
cmbodied the real Venice. Mr. Haddon’s 
colored illustrations deserve high praise. 
Although here and there the colors may be 
too intense, yet the scenes. are well chosen 
and the general color effects excel those of 
any similar book with which we are ac- 
quainted. The pen-and-ink sketches, drawn 
after the fashion of the architect’s clerk, 
are better than similar work by Mr. Pen- 
nell, but they are at best less satisfactory 
than artistic half-tones. As a whole, the 
book is a delight, rich in the color, the 
glow, the gorgeous life of Venice. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Loves of Pellcas and Etarre. By Zona 
Gale. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
The sentimentality of these idyls of old 

age is so effusive and unabashed as to dis- 

count in advance whatever reflections might 
be made upon it by the unemotional critic. 

There is something of the daring, of the 

risqué even, in such an exhibition of de- 

crepit amorousness. That is a graceless 
way of putting it, and perhaps expresses 
too much. There is, let us say, a touch of 
indecorum in the unveiling of this belated 
dalliance; or would be if the spectator were 
not secretly aware that the whole affair is 
merely a piquant masquerade. These peo- 
ple are not really old, though they wear 
the garb of age. Supposing, however, it 
were possible for seventy to live and dis- 
port itself habitually in the mood of seven- 
veen, you would suppose a Pelleas and 
Etarre. The fact that physically they are 
no longer as young as they used to be, would 
then be for them a matter of humorous 
and half-surprised recognition. They would 
dance, and picnic, and go upon endless 
honeymoons, always with their best foot 
forward, as these two charming old frauds 
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delight one by doing. They would present, 
with a kind of defiant jauntiness, the spec- 
tacle of youth and crabbed age amicably 
dwelling together at very close quarters. 
Whatever extravagance, from a literal point 
of view, may inhere in these sketches, is 
at all events a very pleasant kind. No doubt 
there are a good many persons who have 
passed the threescore and ten, and who 
have their good moments of feeling them- 
selves “seventy years young.” Heaven for- 
bid that any of us should find himself inca- 
pable at that age of some, at least, of the 
pretty follies which Pelleas and Etarre so 
gayly commit. 


The Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Americans have often read of those In- 
dian princes who, sent to England to be 
educated in the English way, have distin- 
guished themselves at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, perhaps in scholarship, certainly in 
cricket and polo. “The Broken Road’ is, 
in one sense, a sort of tract exhibiting the 
evils of this kind of training for the best 
class of Indian youth—the class of the na- 
tive rulers. It is rather rare among An- 
glo-Indian novels in regarding the matter 
frcm the native point of view, as well as 
in its bearing upon British preéminence in 
India. The author’s patriotism, however, 
sufficiently vindicates itself in the fact that 
the latter consideration is the chief one. 
The problem is expressed concretely: For 
generations the English policy has been to 
push a great highway through “Chiltistan”’ 
to “the foot of the Hindu-Kush.” But on 
the part of the Chiltis there had been stub- 
born though secret opposition, which, in 
connection with the natural difficulties of 
the country, had delayed the execution of 
the project. The building of this road is 
understood to be essential to the estab- 
lishment once for all of the British power 
upon the frontier. The plan had been 
originally conceived by an English engi- 
neer named Linforth, and had been carried 
forward by later Linforths, destined in 
one sense or other to lay down their lives 
for the project, without seeing its fulfil- 
ment. At the time when the story begins, 
the future of the road is seen to depend 
upon the new-born heir to “Chiltistan.” 
The “political officer,”” who knows most 
about the frontier, and who is near his 
last days, urges that on no account shall 
the young prince be sent to England for his 
education. His plea is that in England the 
boy will be treated as an equal, while 
upon his return to India he must be treated 
as an inferior, the almost certain result 
being a desperate reaction uu we part of 
the native against the government which 
insists upon his inferiority. Chief among 
the causes of his embitterment is likely 
to be a hopeless passion for some English- 
woman who has found it possible to dance 
and flirt with him in London, but could 
not possibly marry “a nigger.” This 
prophecy is disregarded; the young prince 
is sent in due time to Eton and Oxford, 
where the latest Linforth becomes his 
closest friend. The two boys covenant 
sclemnly for the building of the road. But 
the obstacle of the Englishwoman inter- 
venes. The prince returns to India, al- 
ready embittered, to find himself under 
the thumb of English officials. He reverts 
to his people, organizes a revolt, and 
the road, under the young Linforth, 





crushes him out of sight as it goes upon 
its predestined way. It is a moving story, 


well told. Perhaps the most striking thing 
about it to an American reader is the 
plain fact that the narrator, whatever his 
sympathy with the individual native vic- 
tim, believes that the British power in In- 
dia must be maintained at all cost. 


Admiral’s Light. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Rideout is making himself known as 
a writer of fiction whose work, though 
small in amount, is unusual in quality. 
Against his background of the New England 
coast village he is throwing a series of bold 
human figures such as it is the ordinary 
fashion of our story-writers to look for 
in Brittany or Cornwall. His themes are 
simple; he does not balk either the ugly 
or the heroic aspects of the life he is por- 
traying. “‘Admiral’s Light” is more pic- 
turesque, more amiably romantic than some 
of the earlier tales. It lacks the grim and 
really tragic force of such a story as his 
“Wild Justice,” one of the most remark- 
able American short stories of its genera- 
tion. “Admiral’s Light” is an unfinished 
boy-and-girl romance, an apotheosis, one 
might rather rudely call it, of calf-love. 
The boy is a lighthouse-keeper, or, rather, 
dces the work of one as self-appointed dep- 
vty for his aging grandfather. The girl is a 
foundling ward of a gypsy stroller. Their 
special virtue is that though circumstance 
throws them together and temptation is 
strong to seize the sweet of the passing 
hour, they are discreet enough to part, so 
that the boy may go away and find his place 
in the world. The persons and incidents 
which complicate this situation give one a 
little the impression of being contrived 
for the purpose. The increase of scale has 
perhaps been an embarrassment, as it is 
likely to be with the thumb-nail artists of 
the short story. And perhaps one’s sense 
of a loss in directness and energy is corol- 
lary to one’s impression of an increase of 
self-consciousness. Mr. Rideout’s is a 
manner which in_ seeking distinction 
may become over-elaborate, meticulous, 
and ultimately barren. There is always 
danger that the well-bred style will be- 
come a mere polite murmur, sliding gently 
toward the ear, but not quite reaching it. 
And there is always danger that the literate 
style will become a creation of obvious ar- 
tifice instead of a true vehicle. The chief 
thing we may wish of Mr. Rideout is more 
abandon, less attention to the rules of the 
game. 


The Fair Lavinia and Others. 
Wilkins Freeman. 
Bros. 


By Mary E. 
New York: Harper & 


This volume of tales may lead one to 
speculate as to whether it is for better or 
for worse that Mrs. Freeman is more fre- 
quently abandoning her stern New England 
portraiture for sentimental dallying with 
the past, for the production, as it were, of 
imitation miniatures. It is impossible to 
feel that she is adding anything distinc- 
tive to that literature of powder and 
patches, of lavender and old lace, which 
has been so thoroughly developed by our 
literary collectors of antique furniture. All 
the old properties are trotted out and put 
through their paces, with a result that 
would doubtless be called “pretty” and 





“sweet” by a certain type of reader. The 
persons use the queer lingo commonly 
foisted upon the eighteenth century hero 
and heroine: “She has no megrims, nor 
need to dose with salts, and the like, for 
swooning, like most of her sex.” Glance at 
a page of Fielding, or Smollett, and con- 
trast the vigorous talk with this kind of 
verbal “dandering.” “I could love her 
not” is apparently the kind of locution by 
which one of these bogus antiques most 
readily convinces the general customer of 
its authenticity. 

But if such a tale as “The Fair Lavinia” 
may be dismissed as sham, there are one or 
two stories in the collection which are al- 
together worthy of the author; hardly the 
graceful idyl “The Willow Ware,” or the 
extravagantly romantic tale, “The Under- 
ling’; but stories like “The Pink Shawls,” 
and “The Secret,” with their simple and 
faithful realism. Altogether the most 
striking story in the group, however, is 
called “‘The Gold,” a sombre study remind- 
ing one, as much by what it is not as by 
what it is, of Hawthorne. A soldier of the 
Revolution has set out for the war imme- 
diately after receiving a legacy in gold 
from England. He has hidden it, and has 
refused to tell his young wife where it is. 
After his departure she searches for it in 
vain. Noise of it gets abroad, leading to 
her murder by unknown hands. The soldier 
returns, to live alone the rest of his life, 
shunned by his fellow-villagers, since he is 
suspected of being in some way impli- 
cated in the murder of his wife, and of 
another person. One day he is found 
frozen to death with a letter in his hand 
which reads: “The andirons, the fire-set, 
the handles on the high-boy. Gold.” 
Hawthorne would have embroidered the 
grim fabric of this tale with an arabesque 
of symbolism. Mrs. Freeman tells it as if 
she had no curiosity whatever as to the 
spiritual experience involved in the fate of 
the wretched man. The plain narrative has 
a force of its own. 





Bonaparte in Egypt and the Egyptians of 
To-day. By Haji A. Browne. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


The title of this book, together with that 
of its author, arouses a delusive hope. At a 
moment when the East, Near and Far, is 
engrossing more and more attention, it is 
natural that men should turn more and 
more anxiously to the fundamental ques- 
tion: What is the inherent difference be- 
tween the Western and the Eastern mind? 
An Englishman who has worshipped at 
Mecca appears as though he might be the 
(Edipus to solve the problem of the Sphinx. 
And there is something so inherently al- 
luring in this notion of a fundamental 
problem with a possible solution, that even 
a case-hardened reviewer may, for a mo- 
ment, fall victim to the Haji. But, after 
a careful examination of Haji Browne's 
book it appears clearly enough that he 
must be accounted only as one of the pre- 
decessors of G2dipus. 

The internal evidence shows pretty clear- 
ly how the book is made up. Nearly three- 
quarters is a paraphrase of an Arabic 
chronicle recording the history of Bona- 
parte’s expedition of 1798-99, plentifully 
seasoned with the somewhat vague commen- 
tary of the author. Long resident in the 
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Orient and a convert to Islam, Haji 
Browne's point of view is too personal to 
find a large audience, too heterogeneous to 
convince, and too discursive to please. His 
hold on fact is slight. He not only follows 
his Arab authorities into the most obvious 
errors, but presumably, owing to the fail- 
ure of his authorities, he skims the period 
1800-1898 in eighteen pages; yet that pe- 
tiod saw the piercing of the Suez Canal—an 
event which profoundly affected the des- 
tinies of Egypt—and the creation by Ma- 
homed Ali out of purely Oriental material 
of a highly effective military machine—a 
fact worth pondering at the present day. 
In the few pages devoted to Mahomed Ali 
one is most struck by the following re- 
mark, revealing as it does to the full the 
naiveté of the author’s judgment. When 
the Pasha was carried to his rest not a few 
natives and some Europeans were moved 
to tears, which proves, according to our 
author, “that at bottom of all his sins and 
all his crimes the essential element of the 
man himself was good.” 

There is further ground of complaint 
against the Haji; his style is tedious; his 
egotism insistent. Thus he alludes to a 
speech of Beaconsfield in which that erratic 
but occasionally prophetic statesman drew 
a brilliant picture of the possible regener- 
ation of Islam under the egis of Britan- 
nia, only to point out that he himself, A. 
Browne, had previously placed the same 
opinions before an unappreciative world. 
“The imperial views of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
he tells us, “were relegated to a pigeon- 
hole, where, if the rats have not devoured 
them, they are still lying.”’ We can no more 
picture the rats of the India Office de- 
vouring the views of Lord Beaconsfield than 
we can the public swallowing the opinions 
of Haji Browne. Clearly those opinions are 
rot profound, not even original. 


William Allingham, a Diary. Edited by 
H. Allingham and D. Radford. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.75 net. 

Before his death Allingham had begun to 
write out his autobiography, and the few 
completed pages dealing with his early life 
excite a regret that the work was not fin- 
ished. He has left a charming picture of 
an imaginative child growing up with uncles 
and aunts in Ballyshannon, on the west 
coast of Ireland. But far the greater part 
of the present volume is made up from his 
diaries—hasty notes of the events and con- 
versations of the day. A good deal of this 
is entirely trivial, and ought to have been 
suppressed. There would still be sufficient 
left to fill a fair-sized volume. 

William Allingham was born in 1824. His 
schooling was brief. From the age of fif- 
teen to twenty-two he was clerk in a bank, 
and from that time during the greater part 
of his life he held various offices in the 
customs service. In 1863 he was moved to 
a post at Lymington, which looked across 
the water to the Isle of Wight and Tenny- 
son's home, about five miles away. During 
these years he was much at Farringford. 
He died in 1889. 

The interest of the diary depends very 
little on Allingham’s own literary achieve- 
ments and much on the fame of his friends. 
It is evident that he was persona grata to 
the lions of the day, bestowing upon them 
just the right degree of respect to flatter 
their vanity without arousing their suspic- 





ion. His reverence, we hasten to add, was 
entirely creditable and showed not the 
least touch of subservience. The protagon- 
ists are easily Carlyle and Tennyson, but 
Rossetti and Browning come in now and 
then, not to mention a host of lesser 
names. Perhaps the most curious trait of 
the record is the fact that it shows us 
these men in very human attitudes, yet 
never lets us forget their greatness. Evi- 
dently Allingham knew how to draw the 
best from them in conversation. And how 
they talked about one another! At the 
very beginning we hear Leigh Hunt say 
that “Browning lives at Peckham, because 
no one else does! a born poet, but loves 
contradictions. Shakespeare and Milton 
write plainly, the Sun and Moon write 
plainly, and why can’t Browning?” On the 
whole the impression of Browning we get 
is not an alluring one. As characterized 
by others, and, more particularly, as he 
presents himself, he appears as a man of 
enormous activity and equally enormous 
vanity—something of a poseur withal. Per- 
haps the most significant of his own 
speeches is this, which may throw a good 
deal of light on the poet’s persistent ec- 
centricities: 

We ought to take up the ball at the 
furthest point to which it has been thrown. 
I should be sorry to think that any one 
was in advance in any way of me in my 
new Poem. 

Columns might be quoted from the con- 
versation of Carlyle and Tennyson, and 
from the account of their daily habits. How 
characteristic of Carlyle, for instance, that 
in crossing the most crowded thorough- 
fares he simply plunged in without pause, 
holding out a stick to poke into the nose 
of any horse that came too near. Tenny- 
son is constantly reading his own verse. 
That is an old story, but Allingham has 
been remarkably successful in conveying 
to the reader the very tones and accents 
of the reader. We seem to be still nearer 
to him when we hear Coventry Patmore 
say: “When Tennyson finds anything in 
poetry that touches him—not pathos, but 
a happy line or epithet—the tears come 
into his eyes.” 

Not much is reported of politics, but 
“Dizzy,” as all Allingham’s circle called 
him, comes in for constant reprobation. 
One bit of conversation on that head is 
so remarkable that it cannot be passed 
over: 

Enter Sir John Simeon with Mr. Austin 
Bruce (M. P. for Merthyr-Tydvil). Sir J. 
presses me to go back to Swainston with 
him. I hesitate, then agree, and we walk 
off over the Downs. Dine at eight—they 
talk of Parliament behind the scenes: 
Dizzy often vinosus—one evening he spoke 
in such a state (keeping his legs with 
much difficulty) that Sir J. S. feared a 
public scandal, and was in pain for the 
credit of the House. (N. B.—Simeon is no 
scandal-monger.) 

It is probable, nevertheless, that Sir John 
indulged in reckless scandal at this par- 
ticular dinner. 





Haiti: Her History and Her Detractors. 
By J. N. Léger. New York: Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. $3. 

Haiti, at last, has a champion who is en- 
titled to be heard; for he speaks from ful- 
ness of knowledge, and from a position of 
political eminence sends forth no uncer- 
tain sound. It is not too much to say that 





the latest book on Haiti is also the best 
that has ever appeared respecting the so- 
called “Black Republic.” Minister Léger 
bas struck a new note, for, unlike others 
who have written on the subject, he places 
himself against a veritable wall of facts, 
and not only wards off the blows that are 
aimed at his country, but takes the ag- 
gressive against her critics. He relates the 
history of hitherto “unhappy” Haiti (and 
relates it well); he takes up the asser- 
tions of her “detractors,” and ably re- 
futes them one by one. 

Now, of course, the chief offender is Sir 
Spencer St. John, whose “‘Black Republic” 
has done more than any other book to 
spread the impression that the government 
is a farée, and the people incapable of 
civilization. Sir Spencer, during his twelve 
years there, as minister resident and con- 
sul-general at Port au Prince, saw no light. 
On his title-page he quotes the exclama- 
tion of Napoleon IIl.: Haiti, Haiti, pays 
de barbares; and he repeats with evident 
relish a remark of his Spanish colleague: 
“Mon ami, if we could return to Haiti fifty 
years hence, we should find the negresses 
cooking their bananas on the site of these 
warehouses!’ Well, nearly twenty years of 
those fifty have passed, and yet we find 
Haiti more prosperous, more certain of at- 
taining its goal—which Minister Léger de- 
clares is the same as the white man’s goal— 
and with stability more assured than ever 
before. How these things have come about, 
the talented author tells in his book, which 
all interested in Haiti’s progress should 
read. He also shows how Haiti has, slow- 
ly and painfully, worked out her salvat‘on; 
and—though through seas of blood, and 
sometimes with misguided pilots at the 
helm—brought the ship of state into a 
peaceful haven. 

Sir Spencer St. John, and others (nearly 
all, in fact, who have written of Haiti in 
recent years) have repeated the tales of 
cannibalism and the voudou, so prevalent 
in Haiti; but Minister Léger declares that, 
while the negro mountaineers are, perhaps, 
given to superstition, and there may be 
papa lois and maman lois dwelling within 
the secret recesses of the hills, they never 
have descended to the gross barbarism of 
devouring human flesh. Sir Spencer gives 
facts and figures; Minister Léger gives 
figures and counterfacts: the one to prove 
the existence of cannibalism in Haiti, the 
other to disprove it. We are inclined, on 
the whole, to give credence to the minister. 


Science. 


Fortification: Its Past Achievements, Re- 
cent Development, and Future Progress. 
By Sir George Sydenham Clarke. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.50 net. 
Fortification is a dry subject, dry even 

to most soldiers. It is, therefore, next to 

impossible to treat it interestingly. But 
this is just what Col. Sir George Clarke 
has succeeded in doing in this, the second, 
as well as in the first edition of his work, 
originally published in 1890. And the reason 
is clear; he has discovered, or stated, the 
human element in a subject heretofore sup- 
posed to be merely a matter of traverses 
and caponiers, of defilade and demi lune. 
Now let it be said here once for all that 
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the human element has always been pres- 
ent; but it has somehow or other always 
yielded precedence to the material. No 
campaign, in the days when war was 
chronic, was respectable that did not in- 
volve a few sieges, generally in that classic 
land of sieges, Flanders. And thus the 
science or art of sieges, whether offensive 
or defensive, took high rank. The pro- 
fessors of the art were mighty and exalted, 
and untold sums of money were spent, with 
one almost invariable result: a place be- 
sieged nearly always fell. Nevertheless the 
bastioned trace dominated all military 
thought to such an extent, that even in our 
own land, our coast bristles with fine cut 
stone examples of it. One of them, Fort 
Trumbull, according to tradition, had been 
sandpapered on the outside to make it look 
smooth! So long did this influence last 
with us that it is within comparatively re- 
cent times that the profound study of the 
bastioned system ceased at the Military 
Academy. The cadets used to be told in- 
deed that no more su.h forts would ever 
be built, and in particular that the Noizet 
front, the finest flower of the French school 
at Metz, which all had to draw, never had 
been and never would be constructed, that 
it was the mere academic limit of the pos- 
sibilities of the trace in question; but, so 
great is the momentum of conservatism 
that every cadet addled his brain with its 
monstrosities and burned out his eyes with 
their projection on paper. To many of Sir 
George’s readers, no passages of his work 
are more agreeable than those in which 
he pays his addresses to the engineering 
tyrants of helpless and innocent cadets. 
The bastioned system got its first black 
eye, not from any disciple of the art in 
general, but from an officer of French cav- 
alry, the Marquis de Montalembert. Driven 
out of court by a discussion lasting even 
to our own days, the place of this system 
was, in a moral sense, so to say, taken 
by steel and iron construction, by the dis- 
appearing turret, the steel casemate, the 
“pepper-pot” fort. These forms, too, are 
going out, for they are subject to the fun- 
damental fallacy of all other systems, of 
the polygonal as well as of the bastioned, 
namely, that they become or tend to be- 
come the end, instead of the means to the 
end. In fact, it is largely in protest 
against this very error, costly almost be- 
yond computation, that Sir George original- 
ly wrote his book. His dominant idea is 
that all fortification is necessarily con- 
trolled by the military conditions; that the 
soldier must prevail over the engineer pure 
and simple; in short, that to win in war, 
one must beat the hostile army. A mo- 
ment’s reflection shows that this precept 
at once puts fortification into its true place 
of subordination, and makes possible logi- 
cal results, both in offence and in defence. 
It is no boasting on our part to say here 
that this precept, unconsciously perhaps, 
was put into practice by both sides in ow 
own great war, and that the system of for- 
tified defence developed at Petersburg in 
1864 has become typical in our own day, 
even if it has as yet found no formal ex- 
pression in the textbooks to the exclusion 
of other ideas. For what we then and else- 
where accomplished under the stress of 
war, contains at least the germ of what 
should be done everywhere in preparation 
for war, so long as this dreadful solution 





of international difficulties is suffered to 
exist. 

The further investigation of this inter- 
esting question would be out of place here, 
but it is interesting to note that the whole 
body of doctrine laid before the world by 
Sir George excited the angry dismay of the 
Continental engineers. For Col.—then 
(1890) Major—Clarke uttered a protest, and 
in no uncertain tone, against the monstros- 
ities of steel and iron put forward ag the 
latest expression of military engineering 
skill. Indeed, the unconventional tone of 
tke protest formed then, as it does now, 
an unusual charm. A work on fortification 
that raises a smile of delight is assuredly 
unique. But this was the insult that ac- 
companied the injury, an injury none the 
less keen that it came, not from a heretic, 
but from an officer, himself an engineer, 
and, therefore, necessarily initiated into all 
the mysteries of the art. To the rest of 
us, however, the book came as an inspira- 
tion; and we hear very little now ofthe steel- 
cased hole in the ground covering a gun or 
two and worked by a few burrowing me- 
chanics. 

In his treatment of the great subject of 
coast defence, Sir George has naturally and 
properly kept in view the needs of the 
British Empire. Whether the conclusions 
reached are applicable in every other case, 
we are inclined to doubt. Like the tariff, 
coast defence is a local issue, and we be- 
lieve that further study of our own condi- 
tions would lead to some modification of 
the views set forth in this book. In par- 
ticular, the effect of mortar-fire is, in our 
opinion, underrated; similarly the advan- 
tages of submarine mines are minimized by 
what appears to us to savor of special 
pleading. The point of view is British. 

We are heartily obliged to Col. Clarke 
for a second edition. A great part has 
been rewritten in the light of the experi- 
ences of the last fifteen years, and in ev- 
ery point the book is up to date. Apart 
from the special features on which we have 
briefly dwelt, it gives us pleasure to note in 
general the sane reasoning leading to sound 
conclusions. The appendices give complete 
and valuable data regarding the sieges in 
the chief European wars since the days of 
Marlborough. Another edition should cor- 
rect the few misprints, especially in the 
French quotations. The work naturally ap- 
peals directly to the officer, and especially 
to the artilleryman and the engineer, but 
it should do more than this in helping to 
shape an intelligent public opinion. 


This month Bowes & Bowes of Cambridge 
(England) issue a new edition of G. J. 
Gray’s “Bibliography of the Works of Sir 
Isaac Newton.” Many additions have been 
made, extending the work to twice its for- 
mer size. 

The Swedish scholar, Prof. Yngve 
Sjéstedt, who has recently returned from 
an expedition of zodlogical investigations 
in German East Africa, which he under- 
took with other scholars, under the direc- 
tion of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences, 
will publish the results of his research, but 
in German. The title of his volume will 
be “Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der 
swedischen zoologischen Expedition nach 
dem Kilimandscharo, dem Marn und den 
umgebenden Massaisteppen in Deutsch- 
Ostafrica, 1905-1906.” 





The latest news of Sven Hedin comes in 
u dispatch from Calcutta, giving the points 
ot a letter written from a place called 
Gargunsa, in November. In it he records 
that among other things he discovered the 
true source of the Brahmaputra River— 
namely, the Kubitsampo, which rises from 
an enormous glacier on the northern side 
of the northernmost parallel range of the 
Himalayas. The Mariumchu, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the source, is, 
he says, merely a small tributary flowing 
in from the west. After a careful study 
of the hydrographic problems regarding the 
Manasarowar and the Sutlej, Dr. Sven 
Hedin proceeded round the Troly Kailas, 
discovered the true source of the Indus, 
and travelled northeast to the thirty-sec- 
ond degree of latitude north. 


John B. Francis Herreshoff will be 
awarded the first Perkin medal for achieve- 
ments in applied chemistry at the January 
meeting of the New York Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. This medal 
was established a little more than a year 
ago, on the occasion of the visit to this 
country of Sir William Henry Perkin, whose 
discovery of mauve was the beginning of 
the coal-tar product industry. The first 
medal struck was presented to Sir William 
Perkin at a dinner in his honor. In the 
case of Mr. Herreshoff, the award will be 
made, not for any single achievement, but 
for his improvements in chemical process- 
es, in roasting furnaces, and in other chem- 
ical machinery for the reduction of metals. 


Charles Augustus Young, formerly pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Princeton, died at 
Hanover, N. H., January 4. His maternal 
grandfather, Ebenezer Adams, filled the 
chair of natural philosophy and astronomy 
at Dartmouth; his father, Ira Young, held 
the same position. He was born at Han- 
over in 1834, and was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1853. He first taught at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and then from 1857 to 
1866 he was professor at Western Reserve. 
His work here was interrupted by four 
months of service in the civil war. In 1866 
he came back to Dartmouth to the chair 
which his grandfather and his father had 
held; and in 1877 he became professor of 
astronomy at Princeton, where he remain- 
ed till his retirement in 1905. In 1869 he 
had charge of spectroscopic observations of 
the solar eclipse at Burlington, Ia.; and on 
that occasion he discovered the green line 
of the coronal spectrum, and identified it 
with the line 1474 of the solar spectrum. 
At Jerez, Spain, in 1870, he discovered the 
“reversing layer” of the solar atmosphere, 
which produces a bright-line spectrum cor- 
relative to the ordinary dark-line spectrum 
of sunlight. In 1874 he was associated with 
Prof. J. E. Watson in the observation of 
the transit of Venus, at Peking, China; 
and in 1878 he was at the head of the 
Princeton astronomical expedition to ob- 
serve the eclipse of that year. He was 
also in charge of the Princeton expedition 
to Wadesboro, N. C., to observe the total 
eclipse in May, 1900. Of his work in gen- 
eral it may be said that besides making 
a large numberof new and important ob- 
servations on solar prominences, he veri- 
fied by experiment Doppler’s principle as 
applied to light, by which he was enabled 
to m re the velocity of the sun’s rota- 
tion. Among his inventions is an auto- 
matic spectroscope, which has been wide- 
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ly adopted. For his contributions to scien- 
tific knowledge he received in 1890 the 
Jannsen medal from the French Academy 
of Sciences. He was a foreign associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great 
Britain, honorary member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of the Manchester (England) Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society, of the 
Cambridge (England) Philosophical So- 
ciety, of the Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani; life member of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft; a fellow of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, an associate fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Boston, a fellow of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, and a 
fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of which he was 
president in 1883. He had also received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Hamilton, Wesleyan, Colum- 
bia, New York University, Western Re- 
serve, and Dartmouth. Professor Young 
was author of: “The Sun” (in the Interna- 
tional Scientific Series), 1882; “A General 
Astronomy,” 1889; “Elements of Astrono- 
my,”’ 1890; “Lessons in Astronomy,” 1891, 
and a “Manual of Astronomy,” 1902. 


Dr. Nicholas Senn died in Chicago Jan- 
wary 2. He was born in Switzerland in 
1844 and came to this country with his 
parents in 1853. After graduation from the 
Harvard Medical College in 1868, he studied 
at Munich, and then began the practice of 
medicine at Fond du Lac, Wis. From 1874 
to 1893 he was surgeon-general of Illinois, 
then moving to Chicago he became sur- 
geon-general of the Illinois National Guard 
end surgeon at several of the Chicago hos- 
pitals. In the war with Spain he served 
as chief of the operating staff with the 
army in the field. Since 1884 he had held 
appointments in the Chicago medical 
schools: 1884-87, professor of surgery in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; 1887- 
90, professor of principles of surgery; 1890- 
1907, professor of practical and clinical 
surgery in Rush Medical College; professor 
of surgery in the Chicago Polyclinic; and 
professorial lecturer on military surgery in 
the University of Chicago. He was delegate 
to the International Medical Congress at 
Berlin in 1890; Moscow, 1897; and Madrid, 
1903. Among his many books are “Four 
Months among the Surgeons of Europe,” 
“Experimental Surgery,” “Intestinal Sur- 
gery,” “Surgical Bacteriology,” ‘Prin- 
ciples of Surgery,” “Pathology and 
Surgical Treatment of Tumors,” “Tu- 
berculosis of Bones and Joints,” 
“Tuberculosis of the Genito-Urinary Or- 
gans,” “Syllabus of Practice of Surgery,” 
“Practical Surgery,” “Surgical Notes on the 
Spanish-American War,” “Medico-Surgical 
Aspects of the Spanish-American War,” 
“Nurses’ Guide for the Operating Room,” 
“Around the World via Siberia,” “Our Na- 
tional Recreation Parks,” and “Around the 
World via India—a Medical Tour.” 


Dr. Robert William Taylor, a specialist 
Im venereal and skin diseases, died in this 
eity January 6. He was born in London in 
1842, and was graduated from the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He was connected with various hospitals in 
this city; he had been professor of diseases 
of the skin in the Woman’s Medical College 
ot New York and in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont. He 





was author of “A Practical Treatise on 
Sexual Disorders of the Male and Female.” 

From Edinburgh the death is announced 
of two distinguished medical men: Thomas 
Annandale (born in 1838), professor of 
clinical surgery in the University, author 
of “Injuries and Diseases of Fingers and 
Toes,” “Surgical Appliances and Minor 
Surgery,” “Pathology and Operative Treat- 
ment of Hip-joint Diseases,” and “On Dis- 
eases of the Breast”; and Sir Patrick Heron 
Watson (born 1832) assistant surgeon dur- 
ing the Crimean war, and, since 1855 fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The University of Berlin has also lost 
a’medical professor: Adelbert von Tobold, 
at the age of eighty, leading laryngologist 
of Germany, and inventor of many impor- 
tant surgical instruments. 





Drama. 


JAPAN’S NEW NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Tokio, Japan, December 10. 


The increasing influence of Occidental 
thought on the Japanese mind is nowhere 
so evident as in the nation’s recent at- 
titude towards the theatre. Historically 
Japan has presented the paradoxical spec- 
tacle of a people intensely prone to the 
dramatic element in every form, yet kept 
under by an aristocracy that despised 
everything that pertained to actors and 
acting. Virtually the Japanese are as 
much a race of actors as they are a gen- 
eration of poets. As among them every 
habit of thought and turn of expression 
is flavored with delicate and subtle poetic 
fancy, so their prevalent ways of action 
exhibit something of the spectacular and 
the bizarre. But their histrionic potenti- 
alities have never been much encouraged. 
The only outlet in this direction has been 
the religious festivals and amusements, 
which in every village evince some taste for 
theatrical exhibitions, chiefly melodramatic 
and pantomimic. This persistence of the 
common people in their preference for his- 
trionic methods of honoring the gods, has 
been in spite of an indifferent or disap- 
proving upper class that for centuries con- 
tinued to regard this form of entertain- 
ment as representative of a lower order of 
mind, and wholly out of sympathy with the 
more wsthetic diversions of abstruse games 
and poetic contests by which the gentry 
and nobles whiled away the monotony of 
the brief intervals of medieval peace. 

It is true, most of the old Japanese plays 
were so gruesome that the intelligence that 
failed to appreciate them might fairly be 
excused, were it not that these same non- 
playgoers never hesitated to enjoy in actual 
warfare what they pretended to despise on 
the stage. There was but one kind of 
play that a gentleman of old Japan could 
with good grace attend—the ancient classi- 
cal drama known as the “No-Dance.” It 
was given only on special occasions, and 
always privately, as a great man’s treat 
to his intimate friends. To invite guests 
te appear in a public theatre would have 
been a gross violation of good manners. 
This prejudice against the public theatre 
had, however, a solid foundation; for act- 
ors and their companions were notoriously 
libidinous, and of the baser sort. 





All this has now changed. Japanese act- 
ors may now indeed be said to compare 
favorably with those of other countries; 
and the leaders of Japanese society now 
frequent the theatre almost as much as 
do the common people. Recently even the 
Emperor himself has shown an interest 
in dramatic art. His Majesty has just is- 
sued an order for the erection of a new 
National Theatre in the Japanese capital, 
to be a model in architecture and equip- 
ment. To this end a commissioner has 
been sent abroad to study recent advances 
in theatre construction. Moreover, the 
leading lords and ladies of the empire have 
fallen in with the Imperial example. No- 
bles and magnates of every rank vie in 
manifesting an appreciation of the stage. 
The prime minister, Marquis Saionji, led 
the way by giving an official banquet to 
the leading members of the theatrical 
profession in Tokio, an event that stands 
alone in Nipponese history. How the shades 
of the neglected Danjuro must yearn to re- 
turn from the realm of Nirvana, to con- 
template even for a moment the revolu- 
tion for which, during his checkered ter- 
restrial career, he labored so hard. But 
the “Irving” of Nippon has gone, little 
honored and briefly sung. 


The prime minister is very bold; he 
has gone a step further still, and advised 
the daughters of Danjuro, whom, it is said, 
give some promise of inheriting their fa- 
ther’s talent, to go upon the stage. For 
a foreign mind to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this move is difficult. The ap- 
pearance of a real lady on the Japanese 
stage bears evidence to one of the pro- 
foundest mental and social changes that 
the empire has experienced in the last 
forty years. Hitherto, not only were re- 
spectable ladies debarred from attending 
the theatre, but no woman was permitted 
to act. The parts for women were ai- 
ways taken by men. Geishas, and others 
that had no reputation to lose, were the 
only members of the sex that ever essayed 
the réle of entertainers. 


That Japan can now produce dramatic 
talent hitherto latent is seen from “he 
fuct that what has been so long discour- 
aged at home has yet found development 
and even appreciation abroad. Recently 
Madame Honoko, a _ remarkably brilliant 
Japanese woman, has been astonishing and 
delighting the French by her impersona- 
tions in a Japanese drama in the Theatre 
des Arts at Montmartre. In the opinion of 
most foreign critics, however, it will prove 
much easier for Japan to produce a thea- 
tre, perfect in appointment, than to fur- 
nish the talent for effective production of 
foreign masterpieces, as, according to ru- 
mor, the government plans. In many of 
our plays the motive would be pointless 
to the Japanese. Nor would an audience 
accustomed to some gory exhibition of hu- 
man infamy readily take to drama calling 
into play wit, humor, and an appreciation 
of modern altruistic sentiment. But a peo- 
ple that can bear without wearying the 
intolerable length and monotony of their 
own plays, which go on ceaselessly from 
morning till late at night, may well pos- 
sess a perseverance essential to mastering 
foreign drama. 

Even now there is an effort in this di- 
rection. Some of the best plays of Shake- 
speare have already been done into Japa- 
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nese, with an adaptation as far as poss!- 
ble of Japanese flavor; but their produc- 
tion, though meeting a favorable recep- 
tion, has been on what we should regard 
as only an amateur stage. It would not 
be safe, however, to estimate Japan’s ca- 
pacity for literary and dramatic accom- 
plishment by the strength of her ambition. 
The writer cannot easily forget his own 
experience in this respect. A class of 
young men under his instruction in lit- 
erature in a Tokio college once sought his 
advice in the selection of a play to be 
acted at the graduating exercises. Know- 
ing their predilection for subjects involv- 
ing the impersonation of animals, he sug- 
gested one or two scenes from “Alice ia 
Wonderland.” These aspiring youths con- 
sidered the matter for a few days, anid 
then reported that, though they deeply ap- 
preciated the professor’s excellent selec- 
tion and his compliment in believing thei 
equal to the production of anything so ia- 
tricate in speech and so profound i» 
thought, they yet felt obliged to decline en- 
tering upon anything so pretentious. Con- 

sequently, with all due humility, they had 
“decided to ‘play Mr. Shakespeare’s ‘Mac- 
beth’ instead.” And they literally carried 
out their decision! When ambition is so 
self-assured, if Japan’s new National Thea- 
tre does not eventually come up to the 
Occidental ideal, it will not be for want ofa 
will to try. J. 1. B. 


Desmond MacCarthy’s “The Court Thea- 
tre from 1904-7” (London: A. H. Bullen) 
gives the history of the Vedrenne-Barker 
management. By far the most room is al- 
lotted to the works and philosophy of G. 
Bernard Shaw. We cannot help wondering, 
bowever, whether to criticise Mr. Shaw is, 
after all, not labor lost; whether the task 
might not better be left to Mr. Shaw him- 
self. In such an event, we agree with our 
author in regarding it as not improbable 
that Mr. Shaw would write a play in refu- 
tation of his former theories. The volume 
contains an additional attraction in the 
shape of an appendix of programmes of the 
various Vedrenne-Barker performances. 


The German Theatre in this city will 
soon present Goethe’s “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” which has never been seen in 
America. The reasons for this long neg- 
lect may be found in the diffuseness of 
the piece and the impracticable scenic de- 
mands of the original. Several acting 
versions have been made, of which the 
shortest required four hours and a quar- 
ter, and called for sixteen changes of scene. 
Dr. Baumfeld’s version can be performed 
within the usual time limits, and with only 
ten changes, some of them easy. 


F,. R. Benson has made arrangements 
with Robert Arthur for a second reper- 
tory season at the Coronet Theatre, in Lon- 
don, February 17, to March 14. Eleven 
plays of Shakespeare, including the his- 
torical trilogy of “Richard II.,” “Henry 
IV.” (Part 2), and “Henry V.,” as present- 
ed at the Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, will be performed. The pro- 
gramme will also include Goldsmith’s “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Garrick’s version of 
Wycherley’s comedy, “The Country Girl,” 
and a new dramatic version of “Don 
Quixote,” constructed by G. E. Morrison 
and Robert Stewart. 





Music. 


CHARPENTIER'S “LOUISE.” 


Oscar Hammerstein is undauntedly pur- 
suing his policy of transplanting to his 
Manhattan Opera House the repertory of 
tue Paris Opéra Comique. He began with 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,’ which was iol- 
lowed by “Thais”; and last Friday witness- 
ed the first American production of Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” Gustave Charpentier 
is one of the most interesting and eccentric 
of characters in modern France. A poet as 
well as a composer, he wrote a libretto and 
set it to music, the result being an opera 
which he called “Louise” and which is 
largclyautobiographic. It was an immediate 
success when produced nearly eight years 
ago, and has remained prominent in the re- 
pertory of the Opéra Comique ever since. 
In a few years the composer, not having to 
share the tantiémes with a librettist, earn- 
ed over half a million francs, most of which 
he spent in providing for the comfort, plea- 
sure and instruction of the working girls, 
from whose ranks the heroine of his opera 
is recruited. A special conservatory of mu- 
sic for their use was one of his institutions. 
Then he disappeared from Paris to live 
near Monte Carlo; he is supposed to be at 
work on a sequel to his opera, but as he 
writes to no one, nothing definite is known, 
and the world has once more cause to 
speak of the eccentricity of genius. 

Perhaps it would be too much to call 
“Louise” a work of genius; but it certainly 
is the product of an uncommonly clever 
mind. Louise is the daughter of a work- 
man; she falls in love with a young poet 
named Julien, and as the parents refuse 
their consent, and marriage without paren- 
tal t is impossible in France, they 
elope and take up their abode in a little 
house on a bluff overlooking Paris, which 
is seen in the background brilliantly illu- 
minated. Friends of the pair organize a 
festival, which gives occasion for brilliant 
processionals and dances in the style of 
spectacular grand opera. Louise is crown- 
ed queen of the day, Muse of Montmartre. 
In the midst of the festivities her mother 
arrives to beg her to return to her home 
where her father is dying. Louise obeys; 
the father recovers; but Louise is no long- 
er his child, as she was before the elope- 
ment. The moment comes when the mem- 
ories of her lover and the free Parisian 
life she has led throw her into a delirious 
ecstasy, which so angers the father that he 
throws open the door, bids her go, and 
hurls a chair after her. A moment later 
he is overwhelmed by a fit of remorse; but 
it is too late. 

“Louise” was heard by a large audi- 
ence and enthusiastically applauded, es- 
pecially after the third and fourth acts. 
Many had doubted whether an _  op- 
era so essentially Parisian as this is, 
with its characteristic street scenes and 
cric:, would please an American audience; 
and these doubts were strengthened by the 
fact that “Louise” has not been a lasting 
success in any city outside of France. But 
they were dissipated by the reception ac- 
corded the opera. The excellent perfor- 
mance under Mr. Campanini, with four dis- 
tinguished artists. like Mmes. Mary Garden, 
Bressler-Gianoli, MM. Dalmores and Gili- 








bert, no doubt contributed much to this 
success; but apart from this, “Louise” is 
an interesting operatic story, and Char- 
pentier’s music is nearly always entertain- 
ing. In its climaxes it is stirring. 


A book of uncommon interest is B. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s “‘Musikalische Schriften,” ed- 
ited by Dr. Edgar Istel of Munich and pub- 
lished by Greiner & Pfeiffer, Stuttgart. 
Hoffmann was an original character, en- 
cowed with the greatest variety of intel- 
lectual gifts, which enabled him to excel in 
the most diversified pursuits. He was 
novelist, poet, jurist, and caricaturist. He 
was also celebrated as a leader of the or- 
chestra, director of the opera, composer, 
and musical critic. A quarter of a century 
before Lortzing he composed an opera, 
“Undine,” the text of which was taken from 
T ouqué’s version of the fairy tale. After 
twenty-three successful representations in 
Berlin, the theatre with all the decora- 
tions and fittings of the stage was destroyed 
by fire, and the score suffered the same 
fate. Carl Maria von Weber was enthu- 
siastic in praise of this musical produc- 
tion, by which he was strongly influenced 
in the composition of the “Freischiitz.” 
Hoffmann’s writings were read with inter- 
est by Schumann, Berlioz, and Wagner, and 
contributed to their development. 

In Paris Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du 
moulin” has just been revived successfully, 
after an interval of thirteen years. It had 
thirty-eight performances when first pro- 
duced. Delna again sings the leading rdéle. 
Gliick’s “Iphigénie en Aulide” has been re- 
vived at the Opéra Comique, while the 
Grand Opéra is preparing to produce the 
“Hippolyte et Aricie’” of Rameau (who died 
in 1778). Dijon has anticipated this move 
by producing “Dardane,” which Rameau 
considered his best work. 

Paderewski has been offered and has ac- 
cepted the directorship of the Warsaw Con- 
servatory of Music. 











Art. 


Practical Wood-Carving: A Book for the 
Student, Carver, Teacher, Designer, and 
Architect. By Eleanor Rowe. New York: 
John Lane Co, $3 net. 

The relationship of wood-carving to the 
other sculptural arts is indicated rather by 
implication than by exposition in Miss 
Rowe's book. Nowhere in it, at all events, 
are the references to this relationship sum- 
marized in a concise admonition to the stu- 
dent that intellectual appreciation of the 
essential character of the art cannot be 
stimulated too early. Knowing where one 
ought to come out obviously prevents pur- 
poseless blundering. Yet it is doubtful if 
one young person out of a score who hope 
to make a living from wood-carving—and 
architects appear to be agreed that the de- 
mand for competent wood-carvers greatly 
exceeds the supply—understands that even 
moderate success will depend upon possess- 
ing precisely that power of realizing the 
facts of form and surface which every suc- 
cessful sculptor in other branches cher- 
ishes as his most important professional 
asset. Wood-carving has, to be sure, its 
craft peculiarities, which may perhaps be 
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summed up in the statement that it exacts 
the sharpest and most definite treatment 
of any of the kinds of sculpture. It is 
marked, in its best estate, by simplicity of 
line, clear delimitation of planes and com- 
paratively unmodulated surfaces. In the 
last analysis, however, color, variety, and 
interest in wood-work are an outcome of 
good drawing. 

Generalizations of this sort, placed at the 
beginning of a book of practical instruc- 
tion, would, no doubt, be meaningless to 
many of the amateurs who enter upon the 
practice of wood carving without sound 
draughtsmanship. It might, however, now 
and then arouse a thoughtful beginner to 
the necessity of grasping, either before or 
while acquiring the special methods of the 
art, the principles that underlie all good 
modelling. Miss Rowe undoubtedly be- 
lieves all this, for she says specifically, to- 
ward the end of the manual: 

Every carver should be able to draw, and 
should study design, but he will learn more 
in the beginning by trying to adapt a good 
design to his own needs than by endeavor- 
ing to strike out a line of his own without 
any regard to the traditions of the past. 
At the same time, the criticism seems fair 
that she treats wood carving rather as a 
craft than as a branch of art. 

Barring that defect—if it be such—the 
manual is certainly practical, by reason of 
its explicit instruction through well select- 
ed examples of our own and other times. 
Both photography and directions in very 
distinct English have been employed in the 
attempt to show just how to do it—how 
best to grind and strop tools, to shape the 
wood before carving, and to make the var- 
jous cuts. The ordinary constructional 
forms used by cabinet makers are explain- 
ed by diagrams. The qualities of different 
woods are described in detail—a feature 
valuable for others than beginners. For 
encouragement and inspiration, as well as 
instruction, many photographs of carvings 
of various periods are reproduced; and a 
few of them are also analyzed diagram- 
matically. There are included bits. of archi- 
tectural modelling in wood, largely from 
English and French collections. coffers, 
cabinets, chests and boxes, picture frames 
of several periods, Renaissance carvings in 
high relief by Grinling Gibbons, and a few 
productions of the present day school. That 
no Japanese work is shown occasions a 
little regret, for of all wood carving ever 
executed anywhere, no other gives stronger 
evidence of orderly technical power. guided 
by taste and temperamental enthusiasm. 


In the series of books on art, in red 
covers, which are published in London by 
Duckworth and in New York by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, the latest volume is on 
Rembrandt, by G. Baldwin Brown. Without 
being a specially illuminating piece of 
criticism it is a capable bit of work, and a 
pretty complete one, giving a great deal of 
information about the paintings, etchings, 
and drawings, the technical methods, and 
the qualities of the art of the great Dutch- 
man, and what is really known or reason- 
ably surmised as to his life, in a shape 
hardly to be so conveniently found else- 
where. When we add that there are forty- 
odd plates, well chosen and fairly well re- 
produced, representing every phase of the 
artist's work, we have indicated that the 
book will be welcome. 





“The Christ Face in Art,” by James 
Burns (E. P. Dutton & Co.) and “The Child 
in Art,” by Margaret Boyd-Carpenter (Gin: 
& Co.), are two examples of the kind o' 
book in which the text furnishes an ex 
cuse, such as it is, for the reproduction o 
e@ number of works of art of differen! 
epochs, thus producing a salable com- 
modity for the holiday season. They neec 
not be more particularly considered. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has re- 
ceived another large consignment of Greek 
and Roman originals. There are 127 ob- 
jects, of which the most important are ll 
marbles, 45 vases, and 27 bronzes, covering 
practically classical art from the decade 
immediately preceding the Parthenon to the 
best period of work under the Empire. The 
collection includes an exquisite marble re- 
lief, A Young Horseman, executed in a 
spirited manner and with striking perfec- 
tion of detail. Edward Robinson, the as- 
sistant director, thinks he “may safely 
prophesy that it will be regarded as on: 
of the great treasures of the classical de- 
partment.” The date is tentatively place 
as “probably not earlier than the sec 
ond half of the fourth century.” Other note- 
worthy accessions to the collection o 
marbles are The Torso of a Boy of th 
Pheidian school not later than the fifth cen 
tury B. c. and a life-size fragmentar 
Statue of a Woman, a production of th 
sixth century. The bronzes include a smai 
statue of a Greek discus thrower in a fin: 
state of preservation. It belongs to th 
period immediately preceding the age o 
Pheidias. As bronzes of that time are rar 
and even when found are generally inp 
poor condition, this accession is of speci: 
value. All the vases are painted, thus giv 
ing additional information about an impo: 
tant branch of ancient art. One of th 
vases, a painting called The Battle of th 
Amazons, shows the first extant attempt a 
foreshortening. Among the thirteen m.sce. 
laneous articles is a little gold cup of th 
Mycenwan period. This is the only artic! 
of its kind that the Metropolitan Museun 
possesses. The collections of stained glas 
of wood work, and of textiles have receive 
important additions, both by purchase an 
gift from the collections made by the lat 
Stanford White. A panel painting, “Thre 
Saints,” by Lorenzo Costa, has been give 


‘by Rodman Wanamaker. 


Among the exhibitions at the dealers 
galleries in this city are portraits by A 
Benziger at M. Knoedler & Co.'s, till Janu 
ary 11; pictures by Willard L. Metcalf 
Montross’s, January 18; and water-color 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Theodore C. Noé’s 
January 18. 


The eighth International Congress 0’ 
Architects will meet May 18 to 24 in Vien 
na. In connection with this conventior 
there will be an international architec- 
tural exhibition, which is to remain open 
until June 24, 


The trustees of Columbia Universit) 
have appointed Kenyon Cox to be professo: 
of painting, Daniel C. French professor o 
sculpture, and John La Farge professor o 
the decorative arts. They will be member: 
of the Faculty of Fine Arts. The nomina 
tions were made jointly by President Butle: 


of Columbia and the Council of the Nationa. 


Academy of Design, in accordance with th 





terms of the agreement between the Acad- 
emy and Columbia University. The new pro- 
fessors will take up their duties with the 
opening of the next college year in Sep- 
vember. 

On January 13, the Anderson Auction 
Jompany of this city sells a collection of 
japanese prints, 300 lots. 

Some of the pictures of the late Paul 
Leroi (better known as Léon Gauchez) 
were sold at auction in Paris on December 
16. John Russell’s Portrait of a Young 
Lady, in pastel, dated 1789, brought 
30,000 francs, the highest price ever paid 
‘or an example of this artist. The record 
hitherto had been 1,650 guineas, paid at 
Christie’s in 1900 for his Portrait of Miss 
3. W. Chambers, dated 1798. A Rubens 
rriptych, a finished sketch for the 
Elevation of the Cross at Antwerp, 
orought 175,000 francs, as against 
3,200 guineas at Christie’s on May 4, 1901. 

At the auction at Christie’s, London, De- 
sember 14, Reynolds’s Lady Dashwood and 
Shild brought £2,730; Lawrence’s Miss 
\nna Maria Dashwood, £1,470; J. Hoppner’s 
Portrait of a Lady in blue dress, £1,575; 
W. Peters’s Hebe, £525; F.+Mieris’s Two 
ys at a Window amusing themselves 
with a cat, £325; and P. Wouverman’s Scene 
i. a Village Fair, £378. 

The death is reported of Prof. Tito Az- 
olino, director of the Academy of Fine 
\rts, Bologna, and an architect of promi- 
rence. He had published “Fr. Cochi pittore 
irchitetto,” 1881; “Concorso per il palazzo 
fella Cassa di Risparmio di Pistoia,” 
(897. 








Finance. 


iSAPPEARANCE OF THE “PREMIUM 


ON CURRENCY.” 


The old year ended with a premium of 4% 
f 1 per cent. paid for moderate sums of 
irrency in Wall Street; this premium, 
hich was first quoted at the opening of 
ovember, had risen at one time (Novem- 
er 12) as high as 4 per cent. The New 
.ear began without any bid at all. For the 
irst time since November 2, it was possible, 
o Thursday of last week, to say that cer- 
fied New York bank checks were no long- 
r selling at a discount. As usual with a 
ong-expected event, its arrival attracted 
iitle notice, unless perhaps the week’s 
dvance on the Stock Exchange was partly 
onnected with it. 

The ending of the premium has, however, 
uggested numerous comparisons. In 1573 
‘ew York bank checks continued at a dis- 
ount during five successive weeks; in 1893 
he period was exactly one month. In 1907 
. lasted two months, or twice as long as in 
893. In this connection two questions arise: 
vhy the depreciation of checks has lasted 
» much longer than in other panic years, 
nd just how far disappearance of the pre- 
1lum meant that normal conditions were 
estored. The answer to the first question 
s, that on no such previous occasion had 
‘ew York banks been so heavily in debt 
© interior institutions. In former panics, 
Sew York called in such outstanding bal- 
neces as it could when the crisis was over, 
ind made good the rest with imported gold. 
in 1907 it was New York which owed heavy 
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sums on balance to other American cities, 
and which, therefore, had to pass along the 
imported gold. 

What the end of the premium means is, 
tbat New York banks are providing all 
“payroll money” and permitting local de- 
positors to draw in full. It could hardly be 
said last we. < that they were providingcash 
for all drafts by inland banks. The reason 
why interior banks, unable to cash their 
drafts on New York, stopped selling them at 
a discount in Wall! Street, was that the in- 
land banks no longer needed the cash. Not 
only did these interior cities make a better 
showing of reserves, at the December 
statements of the national banks to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, than did the 
New York institutions, but the disposition 
among depositors to return their hoarded 
cash to bank was more general in those 
sections than in the East. 

Disappearance of the premium on cur- 
rency, however—or, to put the matter in 
another way, rise in certified bank checks 
to par with cash—is the plain enough signal 
of an approaching general return to normal 
bank conditions. There will be occasion 
enough, hereafter, to review as a whole the 
episode of suspended cash payments, to fix 
the responsibility, and to determine whe- 
ther such recourse to the methods of in- 
solvency without either the excuse or the 
penalty which goes with other insolvencies, 
is to remain as a chronic and recurrent 
stigma on American finance. For the pres- 
ent, the question of interest is, what is to 
happen in the money markets when the 
banks of this country are again doing busi- 
ness as they should? Not a few experienced 
financiers, in positions of importance, pre- 
dict continuance of money stringency. 

This opinion they deduce from the facts 
that London has large repayments to make 
to Paris, for the gold advanced by the Bank 
of France during our run on the Bank of 
England; that German finance is still un- 
der heavy strain; and that our railways 
will take the earliest possible opportunity 
of selling bonds to take up the $300,000,- 
000 short-term notes on which they raised 
money during 1907. Against these recog- 
nized influences, most people will place the 
effects of world-wide trade _ reaction. 
Shrinkage in business activity releases cur- 
rency in several ways from the channels 
of interior commerce. There is less retail 
buying; therefore people keep less cash in 
their pockets, and merchants less “change” 
in their tills. When production slackens, 
fewer hands are employed, and employers 
need less cash for payrolls. Reduced com- 
mercial activity means smaller require- 
ments of cash reserves as a support for 
loans at the average country bank; its ac- 
cruing reserve money, therefore, flows to 
banks in the larger cities. When, as is true 
to-day, the country’s actual circulating me- 
dium has been enormously inflated by the 
gold importations and other expedients of 
the panic time, this tendency must nec- 
essarily increase. 

On Thursday of last week, the Bank of 
England reduced its official discount rate 
from the 7 per cent. level established No- 
vember 7, to 6 per cent. This was at 
least significant. Of itself, the action can- 
not be taken to mean quick restoration of 
easy money, either on Lombard Street or 
here; for it is forty-three years since De- 
cember has closed with a 7 per cent. 
Bank of England rate; and yet the Bank 





itself ended 1907 with a gold reserve $11,- 
500,000 above that held at the same date in 
1906, and much larger, both in actual 
amount and in its ratio to deposits, than at 
the similar date since 1902. Indeed, the 
rate at the other London banks, on 
December 31, was 2 per cent. under the 
Bank of England. Apparently, what that 
institution feared was continuance of New 
York’s bid of a premium for London's gold. 
The fear was groundless, and when, last 
week Monday, American bankers made no 
effort to attract even the gold arriving in 
London by that day’s South African steam- 
er, the governors of the Bank no doubt 
decided on reduction. 

But when this much has happened, what 
is to follow next? Precedent, at least, 
points to a rapid succession of reductions. 
In 1873, when the American panic forced up 
the London bank rate, first to 7 per cent. 
and then to 9, the first reduction, to 8 per 
cent., occurred on November 20; it went to 
6 on November 27, to 5 on December 4, and 
to 4% on December 11—four cuts in four 
successive weeks. By January, 1874, it had. 
reached 3%. The L:ndon panic of 1866 
brought about a bank rate of 10 per cent. 
It was first reduced to 8 on August 10; 
the next week it went to 7, the next to 
6, the next to 5, and it stood at 3% by the 
close of the year. The 10 per cent. Lon- 
don bank rate of the panic of 1857 was cut 
to 8 on December 24, to 6 on January 7, to 
5 on January 14, and by February 11 was 
down to 3. 

As a rule, this swift return of easy 
money after a London panic has been par- 
alleled by the after-panic movement in 
the American market. The last day of De- 
ecember witnessed a call money rate of 30 
per cent., in New York, with thirty-day 
loans at 15 per cent. These were fa- 
miliar rates in the immediate sequel of 
all previous panics. Yet, four months af- 
ter the panic of July, 1893, call money went 
at 1% per cent. on Wall Street and sixty- 
day loans at 2. Five months after the Stock 
Exchange shut its doors on September 20, 
1873, the call money rate was 3 per cent. 
and the rate on commercial paper 5. We are 
not yet so far away, by two months or 
more, from the panic of last October. 
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RAILROAD AND 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


We have prepared a 
special circular describ- 
ing a selected list of 
standard railroad 
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the better class of in- 
dustrial stocks listed 
upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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TWO NEW SPANISH TEXT-BOOKS 


Harrison’s Spanish 
Correspondence 


By E. S. HARRISON, of the Brcoklyn 
Commercial High School. I6mo, 157 


pages. 

This book is the result of the author's ex- 
perience in teaching Spanish in the class- 
room. It is planned to enable students to 
write an intelligible letter in Spanish, with 
especial reference to business correspondence. 
The letters given for drill are very numerous 
and cover a wide range of business subjects. 
The volume should prove especially helpful to 
those students who are studying the language 
with a view to making use of it in their 
own business life in South America and in 
our Island territories. The book bas a full | 
vocabulary. 


Schilling’s Don Basilio 
Translated and edited by Frederick Zagel. 
l6mo. 156 pages. Price $1.00. 


This is a practical guide to Spanish Corre- 
spondence and conversation. It is planned as 
a Reading book to be used with a Spanish 
Grammar, and is intended to meet the wants 
of those intending to visit Spanish-speaking 
countries, or to correspond with Spanish busi- 
ness houses. It is written in dialogue-form, 


subjects is covered, including the every-day 
details of home life, the toilet, the table, 
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The Prolongation 
of Life 


OPTIMISTIC ESSAYS 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, author 
of ‘“The Nature of Man,’’ etc. 


8vo. Illustrated, $2.50 net. 


In his new work Professor Metchni- 
koff expounds at greater length, in the 
light of additional knowledge gained 
in the last few years, his main thesis 
that human life is not only unnaturally 
short but unnaturally burdened with 
physical and mental disabilities. He 
analyzes the causes of these disharmon- 
ies and explains his reasons for hoping 
that they may be counteracted by a 
rational hygiene. 
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chats with friends, and business arrangements 
as well. Specimens of correspondence are in- 
@ cluded. These are letters of both a personal 
and a business nature, the latter comprising 


: in an easy colloquial style. A wide range of 


banking, bills of exchange, receipts, 
ete. A vocabulary is provided. 
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MATTHEWS’ 
SHORT=-STORY 


Specimens Illustrating its Development 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
$1.00. 

A most interesting presentation 
of this form of fiction, with twen- 
ty-four selected specimens, and 
helpful introduction and notes by 
Professor Matthews. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 

1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 

2 Greatly increased facilities for the im- 

portation of English publications. 

8. Competent bookmen to price lists and 

collect books. 


All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices, 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 
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NEVER before published. OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS concerning the CONSTI- 
TUTION of the KINGDOM OF NOR- 
WAY. 

A large 8vo volume. $1.10 post free. 
Send orders to BUREAU des ARCHIVES 
DIPLOMATIQUES, 20 RUE de TOUR- 
NON, PARIS. 
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ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN 
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A STUDY IN COMBINED STRATEGY 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M., Lecturer 
in History and Strategy to the Royal Naval 
War College, Author of “ Drake and the 
Tudor Navy,” etc. With numerous Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii-476; viii- 
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